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HAVE been called Ss 
in order to bear wit- ate 
ness to truth. My oh 
lite and my faith are 


of no consequence; but an 
infinite importance is attached ‘ 
to the effects and action of ic 
my life. I am a priest of & 
truth; I am in her pay; I a 
have pledged myself to do, < 
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to dare, and to suffer every- “ | 


thing for truth. 
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EDUCATIONAL 
New York City 


SCHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


ga and best known in U. 
Established 185 3 Eas 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 


RIVERSIDE DRIVE 
8sth and 86th Streets, New York 


Miss Peebles and Miss Thompson’s 


Boarding and Day School for Girls 
30, 32, and 34 East 57th St., New York 
Special students admitted. 


AL, twenty years ina large private 
school in New York City, seeks ponees ¢ of trust ; 
rinstitution. A 


library, school, or a 
Rirs ALBERT W. BERG, 356 W. 20th St., N. Y. 
California 
MONA COLLEGE, Claremon in 
College courses leading to degrees o 
.S. Degrees recognized by y University of 
and other similar graduate schools -five jornia 
from . An Academic course. specatory 


school pre ine 2 for all institutions connected wi 
College. Address C. G. BALDWIN. Preddent. 


Connecticut 


Brookfield Center. Fairfield Co., Conn. 


The Curtis School for Young Boys 
A strong life in school and out, full of normal activities 
and healthy conditions. A clean moral atmosphere, a 
loyalty, a high purpose—full of help for boy’s 
hood. Home life: single rooms. ear. 


The Housatonic Valley Institute “xawe" 


orthwestern 


Among the Berkshire Hills of 

Home School for boys. Classical, Scientific, Business, 
Preparatory Courses. prtgent® year. 

HB MacFarland. S.B., L. W. Arnold. A. B., Principals. 


The Misses Stowe 


GIRLS, Greenwich, Ct. A Family Schoo! for 12 Girls. 


HARTFORD 
THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Woodside Seminary 
vantages for culture and study. Rural surroundings 
Miss SARA J. SMITH, rincipal, Hartford, 


Hotchkiss School 


LAKEVILLE, CONN. 


Prepares for the best pomeane and scientific schools. 
The next year will begin Se apt. 16, 
D G. COY, Head Master. 


Unexcelled 
Advantages for 
College Graduates. 


500 to 
ad- 


OLD TYME, Boxwo00d School for Girls 


and college preparatory. Special advanta es 
in Art and Music. e department for girls er 
Mrs. RICHAR SILL ‘GRI WOLD. 


ISS ATKEN’S BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR yy Dally. drill in Miss 
Aiken’s method. pa repares for For terms and 
circular apply to Principal Mrs. HARRIET BEECHER 
SCOVILLE DEVAN, Stamford. Conn. 


STAMFORD, CONN. 


MISS LOW’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Miss Low and Miss Heywoop, Principals. 


SCHOOL FOR BOYS—Summer Session 


MARK PITMAN, A. wineipal 
Wallingford, Co 


{ Hon. Wm. G. Choate, "New Yo 


rk. 
Rev. Edward Everett ‘Hale, D.D., Boston. 
Dr. Francis Bacon, New Haven. 
Hon. Nathaniel Shipman, Hartford. 


References 


YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE Windsor, 


A Home School for Girls of allages. Refers to bon _™ 
of Examiners of five colleges as to the thoroughness of 
its instruction, and to its patrons for the care of Sane health 
and morals of its pupils. corms. 350 to $500. For cir- 
culars address iss J. S ILLIAMS, Prin. 


District of Columbia 


Chevy Chase French and English Boarding 
and Day School for Young Ladies.—y4)5 an, 


hour from Washington, D. C., by electriccars. French the 
Language of the house. Reopens October 1, 189%. Address 
Mile. Léa Bouligny, P. O. Station E, Washington, D.C. 


S. 
t 14th St., N. Y., 


France 


Massachusetts 


BANCE. Paris.— Margaret’s Church 
ool. A French —_ American School for Girls. 
Frenske lan e of the Autumn term 
ress Miss 


uLIA H. C. Acty, 50 Avenue d’ Jéna 
A_teacher will conduct pupils fren New York to Neh 
nm Septem 


Germany 
GERMANY, BERLIN 2. 


school for young ladies omer the best oP portunities in 
languages, music, literature, and home culture. 
Also Normal comey utiful and healthful location. 
Students enter any time. Best American references. 


THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL school f res 


Best preparation for colle Many courses 
Bert Preparation for college. Many GILMAN 
is the I Director, bridge, Mass. 


Williston Seminary 


oe for any college or scientific school. Fully equipped 
boratories in Chemistry * Filty-s and Biology for train- 

ing for modicny schools: sixth year opens Sept. 10, 

1896. M GALLAGH ER, Ph.D., Principal. 


Easthampton, Mass. 
Pre- 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
GREENFIELD, MASS. 
A thorough odugetion with good home influence. 


Indiana Miss wi hy Principals. 
Rose Polytechnic Institute ROG ERS A LL 


Terre Haute, Ind. A School of Engineering. Me- 
cal Electrical, Civil mpetneering. emical courses. 
Well endowed. Extensive Shops and Foundry. Modernly 
equipped Laboratories in all Ex 
Address MEES, 


nses low. 
resident. 


Massachusetts 


AK GROVE HOME SCHOOL FORGIRLS, 

Amherst, Mass. Reopens September 23d, 1896. 
Certificate admits to Smith and Wellesley. 

Miss VRYLING WILDER BUFFUM, “% B., Principal 


AMHERST, MASS. 


Mrs. W. F. Stearns’s Home School 
for Young Ladies. Reopens Sept. 22, 18%. 


SAUVEUR AMHERST 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


July sath. at Twenty-eight 
courses offered free 
Prof. W. wh NTAGUE, Amherst, Mass. 


Auburndale, Mass. (10 miles from Boston) 


Lasell Seminary Young Women 


suggests to parents seeking a good school consideration 
of the following in : 
lst. Its special care of 

Resident Nurse diet, and exercise ; 
abundant food in food variety, and well cooked ; early 
and long sleep, a mnasium, furnished by Dr. Sar- 
gent of Hervard: bowling-alley and ; no 
regular or foreknown examinations, etc. 

2d. Its broadly planned course of eee, 

Boston Ye both necessitates and helps to furmsh 
the best of teachers, many ; with one 
hundred and twenty pups s, a faculty of thirty. py + 
years’ course; i# some things equal to college work ; in 
others, planned rather for home and womanly life. ‘Two 
studies required and two to be chosen from a lst of eight 
or ten electives. One preparatory year. Special students 
admitted if eighteen years or over, or graduates of high 


ools 
3d. Its homelike ate ant character. 

Training in self- rment; limited number (many 
declined avers fail ~ > teak of room), personal oversight 
in habits, manners, care of person, room, etc. ; comforts 
not stinted. 


4th. Its handiwork and other unusual Ds rtments. 
Pioneer school in scientific teachin king, Mil- 
linery, Dress-Cutting, Business Law for _ 


Sanitation, Swimming. 
egular expense for school year, For illustrated 
catalogue address (mentioning The O 


BRACDO Principal. 


Boston University Law School 


New Hall, Ashburton Place, 
Opens Oct. 7. Boston, Mass. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


Miss E, F, FOSTER, Manager 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


TELEPHONE, BOSTON, 775-2 
Teachers furnished for all grades of public and private 
schools, Specialists in any desired branches, 
Tutors and Governesses. 


Manual Training 


FPREE COURSES for TEACHERS, fitting for 

both Gra — and Bish School Work at the 
SLOYD TRAINING’ SC OOL, established by 
Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw, in Boston. 


Time for each course, October Ist to June Ist. 
Address GUSTAV LARSSON, Principal 
39 North Bennet St. - -«- = Boston, Mass. 


18 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


Miss Frances V. Emerson 


Successor to Miss Abby H. Johnson. School for Girls. 
College Preparatory. Regular and advanced Courses. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 


Founded 1803. For the higher education of young 
women. Classical and scientific course of study, also 
Preparatory and optional. Year begins Sept. 16, 1896. 
Apply to Ida C. Allen, Prin., Bradford, Mass. 


erms "References: Mrs. ice F 
rs. Frederic Green For further Falmer. 
address Mis P. UNDERHILL. MA 


MONTVALE, MASS. 


Ashley Hall Home School 


Ten miles from Boston. Music, 
orough preparation for College. 
"Miss WH EMORE, Prindpal, Montvale, Mass. 


SOUTH HADLEY, MASS. 


MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE 


courses. Musicand Art. Library, Laboratories, Cabinets, 
and Observatory. The sixtieth year opens ERD 17th, 1996. 
Board and tuition, $250. Mrs. E.S. M President. 


KINDERGARTEN NORMAL 


DEP’T OF THE 


Industrial Institute 
SPRINGFIELD, TIASS. 


Send for catalogue. 


Two years’ course. 


Announcement 


URING the Summer of 18%, instruction in 
D all the subjects necessary for admission to 
the best colleges and scientific schools will 
be given at Cotuit, Massachusetts, under the direc- 
tion of Principal Charles E. Fish. The courses ot 
instruction are for the benefit of four classes of 
Students : 
l. Candidates who have received conditions at 
the entrance examinations. 
2. Candidates who have postponed examinations 
until September. 
3. Students in Secondary Schools, who, by reason 
of illness or other cause, have deficiencies to make up. 
4. Students in Secondary Schools who wish to 
anticipate studies and save time in the preparation 
for college. 
For descriptive circular address 
CHARLES E. FISH, Principal, 
The Waban School, Waban, Mass. 


QUINCY MANSION 


The Quincy Mansion School for Girls 


Will open at Quincy, Sept. 23.. Regular Courses; experi- 
enced teachers; special attention paid to vocal and instru- 
mental music; certificate admits to college; new school 
building ; class-rooms on first floor; stairs few and easy; 
beautiful grounds—four acres; view of Boston, the har- 
bor, and Massachusetts Bay; rooms high and light; fire- 
places; steam heat: electric lights; open picenbieers 
13 min. ride from Boston. Send for roupectus to 

Dr. HORACE MANN WILLARD, Wollaston, Mass. 


Miss Kimball’s School for Girls ¥9gcester> 


Thorou ough preparation for College. soteemelann Aca- 
demic, Special Courses. Send for Illustrated Circular. 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Wor- 

cester (“ The Academic City”), Mass. 4ist year. 

Best preparation for College, Professional or Business 

Lite. Healthful location. Careful selection and super- . 
vision of students. Small! Classes. 

Joseru SHaw, A.M., Head Master. 


New Hampshire 


The PhillipsExeter Academy 


The 1 16th year begins $ September 16th, 1896. Eighty 
ps awarded to, students of high standing 
ress 


Scho 
illustrated Catalo 
HA MEN: Principal, Exeter, N.H. 


COLBY ACADEMY, New London, N. H. 


$200 to $250 a Year. Co-educational. 44th Year. 
Send for Catalogue. Rev. Geo. W. GiLe, PRESIDENT. 
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MILITARY INSTITUTE 
entown 
Prepares for Colleges and Government Academies. 
usic; Military Training; Government, a combination 


f parental Ne com omise on tobacco. 
liquor, hazing. Rey. T DON, A.M., Prin. 
DON, Coma 


Bordentown (N. J.) Female College 


For young ladies and girls. Languages, art, and music. 
Ideal ho ome school. Send for catalogue. 


N. J. 
PEDDIE INSTITUTE Hightstown, x. J. 
Teaching, Business, Courses in Germany| Music, 
Art. Both sexes. Ope ns Se 
Address’ Rev. jos PER y" Ph.D. Prin. 


Montciair tlitary Academy, 
Montclair, N. /. 


If your son is going into business, he 
will need readiness in figures and the 
best possible command of the English 
language. But, even more, he must 
have such a training that promptness, 
obedience, order, persistence and honor 
will be to him not special efforts but fixed 
habits. 

Send for our circular. 


J. G. MacVICAR, 


Head Master 


The Misses Anable’s English, French, 
and German Boarding and Day School 


NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY 
College Preparation, Art, and Music. Apply for circulars. 


SUMMIT, N. J. Near New York 
The Kent Place School for Girls 


Principal, Mrs. Sarah Woodman Paul, late of Wellesley 
College. ‘Modern methods. College preparation. Home 


comforts for boarding Rape. W. MABIE. President 


New York 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY 


6lst year. Prepares for Gov- 
ernment Academies, and Bus officer 
detailed at Riverview a Secretary of Wa> 

Josern B. Brsser, A. Principal, War. N.Y. 


Union College Summer School 
To be held at Saratoga, N. Y. 


For circular giving full information address 
EDWARD E. HALE, Jr., Schenectady, N. Y. 


Sing-Sing-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 


OSSINING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Prepares for college. Advance courses in Art and 
Music. Albert Ross Parsons, Musical Director. One 
hour from New York. European pa party sails June 27th 
25th year begins Sept. 23d "Fi ULLER, Principal. 


BERKELEY ACADEMY 


Summer session ; real home life ; one hour out ; co-educa- 
tional; $250 per year. Rev. J. Cameron, M.A. Suffern,N. A 


IRVING INSTITUTE FOR BOYS 


Tarrytown-on- Hudson, N. Y. 25 miles from N. Y, 
City. 4lst year begins in in yy: mber. Summer term. 
J. M. AN, A.M., Principal 


Ohio 


1020 Prospect Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
— Mittleberger’s School for Girls 


es for all Colleges om. te women. 
F Fal term begins September 23 


Oberlin Theological Seminary “¢year 


Sept. 23d, with shec cia] advanteg * in the Coll ond the 
Conservatory of Music. . BOSWORTH, Sec. 


OXFORD, OHIO 
THE WESTERN 4 Seminary 
Miss Leiria S. McKer, Ph.D., President. Forty-second 


ear opens Sept. 9, 18996. Superior advantages for thorough 
Christan culture. Terms, $250 per year. . 


New York 
284 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 


BUFFALO SEMINARY 


The forty-sixth . For circulars address 
wars. C. F. HARTT, Principal. 


New York Military Academy 


CORNWALL-ON-HUDSON 


For boarding cadets only. Distinctively military 
in organization and discipline. Located on the 
Hudson River four miles from West Point, in a 
region famous for its beauty and healthfulness. 
For catalogue address 

S. C. JONES, C.E., Superintendent. 


FortEdward Collegiate Institute 


For young women and girls. A choice of six courses or 
special studies. 39th year Sept. 22d, 1896. $350. Illustrated 
catalogue. JOS. E. KING, Pres., Fort Edward,.N. Y. 


MISS BENNETT’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Opens Sept. 23d, 1896, 
An eauceptiona school with the most desirable school 
features miles from New York. Refers to Charles 
Dudley een &c. Apply to the Principals 

Miss May F. BENNETT, Miss ELEANOR W. Roser. 


ST. JOHN’S SCHOOL 


Next term begins Se mber 16th, 1896. 
Apply to WM. 


New York, Newburgh. 


The Misses Mackic’s School for Girls 


Academic and Colle Special advantages 
in Art and Music. to Vassar and 
Wellesley. 

One and a half hours from New York. 


at the Peekskill, N. Y. 
SUMMER SCHOOL Moary 
Location healthful; care and instruction excellent. ‘nd 
forcircularto Col. LOUIS H. ORLEMAN, Prin. 


The Clinton for Boys 


Summer term begins June 25th. l term paging Septem- 
ber 17th. CHA Ww.CL TiN’ ON, Ph Principal, 
Peekskill-on-Hudson n, Y. 


LYNDON HALL SCHOOL 


For Young Ladies. 48th year. College preparation. 
SAMUEL WELLS BUCK, A.M., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Lake Erie Seminary for Young Women 


PAINESVILLE, O. 


rty-eighth year opens Sept. 16. A new building for 
laboratories an aad 
or circulars Miss EVANS, Principal. 


Pennsylvania 


Miss Baldwin’s Schoo 


BRYN MAWR, PA. 


Miss FLORENCE BALDWIN, Principal. Prepara- 
ory to Bryn Mawr Coile Within five years more than 
itty pupils haye entere Bryn Mawr College from this 
school. Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, and Welles- 
be. Dipioma given in both General and Co ege Prepa- 
ratory Courses. Fine fire-proof stone building. 25 acres 
beautiful grounds. For circular address the Secretary. 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE ®®* MAwk, 


A college for women. Offers na EE. and grad- 
pate instraction. Awards annually two European Fel- 
© $500), seven Graduate Scholarsh (value 


peo nine Resident Graduate Fellowships 
value’ $523), ‘Greek, Latin, German, and Teu- 
tonic Philolo Romance Lan istory or neta 
cal Science, athematics, Chemist rt Biolo om- 
petition open till April 15th. Full’ ae hnnes and 

uate courses in these departments 
and Physics. Courses in Archzxology and Geology, an and 

uate courses in Semitic Languages. For general 
program or graduate pamphlet, address as above. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL younGTivres 


Opens Sept. 30. Established in 1850. Twenty minutes 
from Philadelphia, two hours from New York. For cir- 
cular, apply to Principals F BANCES E. BennetrT, SYLVIA 
J. EASTMAN, Ogontz School P.O., Pa. 


1350 Pine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Miss Anable’s Boarding & Day School 


FOR YOUNG Lapres. Estab. in 1848. Circular on application. 


WALNUT LANE SCHOOL 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


and Day School for Young Ladies. Reopens 


Mi L. TRACY. A. Associate. 


THE WALTON-WELLESLEY SCHOOL 
2101 and 2103 Spruce St., Philadelphia 


For Girls. Possesses finest private propert y in city. 
Boarding and day. iSth year. Academic, College Pre- 
paratory, and Musical De apse. For illus. catalogue and ref- 
erences address Dr. and Mrs. James R. DANFORTH. 


PHILADELPHIA SEMINARY 


N. College pepagntery. 
8, rt usic, etc. or circu 
Art BECCA JUDRINS, Principal. 


AmericaandEurope 


A Study of International Relations 


1.—The United States and Great Brit- 
ain; Their True Governmental and 
Commercial Relations. By Davin A. 
WELLS. 


ll.—The Monroe Doctrine. By Epwarp 
J. PHELPs, late Minister to Great Britain. 


in International Dis- 
putes. By ScHuRz. 


QUESTIONS OF THE Day SERIES, No. 87. 
Svo, about $1. 
“ The three papers contained in this volume, while 
bearing distinct titles, are all concerned with the 
eneral subject-matter of the relations between the 
States of Europe and those of the American conti- 
nents. Their authors are recognized authorities on 
eaves of international relations and of public 


Cooper’s Works 


The “Mohawk Edition,” to be issued in 32 
volumes. Printed from new plates, and 
bound in the general style of the new Hud- 
son Edition of Irving’s Works. The edition 
will be sold in sets, orin separate volumes, 
according to the convenience of the buyer. 
Cloth extra, with frontispiece, per vol., 
$1.25; per set, $40.00. 


SECOND GROUP, NOW READY, COMPRISES ; 


The Pilot, The Water-Witch, 
Red Rover, The Two Admirals, 
Wing and Wing, The Sea Lions. 


FIRST GROUP COMPRISES : 


The Spy Last of the Mohicans, 
The Deacolavyer, The Pathfinder, 
The Pioneers, The Prairie. 


Other groups will follow at win intervals, until 
the set is completed. 


“In every way this edition satisfies the lover of 
Cooper, and for such a lover there is an enchantment 
in the books which never fails. . Well printed on 
a handsome octavo page.” —/V. Y. Tribune. 

“ The set is a fine specimen of the best American 
book-making.”— Chronicle, San Francisco. 


A Venetian June 


By ANNA FULLER, author of “A Literary 
Courtship,” “‘ Peak and Prairie,” etc. Illus- 
trated by George Sloane. 16mo, gilt top, 
$1.00. 


*.* Send for Notes on New Books,” containing 
a list of Spring Publications. 


G.P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


27 W. Twenty-third St., New York 


Christian Endeavor 


Official Badge, Scarf or Catch Pin. Solid 
gold, $1.00; silver, 25 cents. .... ee 


; Beautiful em- 
Topic Cards bossed designs. 
Send for samples, free. Complete price- 
list of all supplies sent free. 

United Society of Christian Endeavor, 
646 Washington St., Beston. 155 La Salle St., Chicago. 


FOR CHRISTIAN WORKERS 


Gospel Hymns, 1 to 6, for Devotional Meet- 
ings. Excelsior Music Edition, 739 Hymns, $75 per 100. 

Gospel Choir No. 2. 0 per 100. 

Highest Praise, /or the Sabbath School. $3 per 100. 

Christian Endeavor Hymns. $350 per 100. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 East Sh St. New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


DEAFNESS 


and Head Noises relieved by using 
New scientific invention: 

from all other devices. The only safe, 
simple, one and invisible 
Ear © world. Helps where 
medical skill fails. No wire or string 
attachment. Write for pamphiet. 


R. 171, 1122 Broadway, 


TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS, 


102 Fulton st., New York, sell all makes under half price. 

Don’t buy before writing them for unprejudiced lnviss 

and prices. Exchanges. Immense stock for 

for trial. Guaranteed firstclasa, Largest horse 
Dealers supplied. 63-page illus. cat. free. 
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Fancy Dress Goods. 


Prices Reduced. 


New style Check, pretty medium colors, 38 cents per yard; reduced from 75 cents. 


Broken Check Cheviots, 35 cents per yard; also reduced from 75 cents. 


Cheviot Diagonal, stylish and very durable; also a line of jaunty stripe Cheviots, at 40 cents per yard; both 


lines were formerly 85 cents. 


Diamond silk mixtures, a range of pretty colorings, 75 cents per yard; these have been $1.25 per yard. 
Excellent Storm Serges in dark blue, at 50 cents per yard; others at 65 cents and 75 cents per yard. 


Samples sent to intending purchasers on request. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th St., New York. 


. » - TAKE A COMBINATION BOX OF THE... 


[ARKI N SOAPS 


From Factory to Family, 
. . AND GET 


“Chautauqua” Oil Cooking Stove Free. 


It is wise economy to use good soap. We sell our soaps entirely on their merits, 
with our guarantee of purity. Thousands of families use them, and have for many 
years, in every locality, many in your vicinity. 

The Chautauqua Oil Cooker has two eight-inch central draft burners, is con- 
structed entirely of steel, japanned finish and polished brass, strong, light and 
durable, preferable to gas or gasoline stoves for ideal summer cooking. Guaranteed 
Holds one gallon oil. 


OUR GREAT COMBINATION BOX. 


100 BARS “SWEET HOME’’ SOAP -_ -« $5.00 
Enough to last an average family one full year. 
For all laundry and household purposes it has 


no superior. 

10 BARS WHITE WOOLEN SOAP - « .70 
A perfect soap for flannels. 

12 PKGS. BORAXINE SOAP POWDER - 1.20 
(Full lbs.) An unequalled laundry luxury. 


1-4 DOZ. MODJESKA COMPLEXION SOAP 
fzoutaite for ladies and children. A matchless 


1-4 DOZ. OLD ENGLISH CASTILE SOAP 
1-4 DOZ. CREME OATMEAL TOILET SOAP .25 
1-4 DOZ. ELITE GLYCERINE TOILET SOAP 


1-4 DOZ. LARKIN’S TAR SOAP <- «= -« 
Infallible Preventive of dandruff. Unequalled 
for washing ladies’ hair. 


1-4 DOZ. SULPHUR SOAP - += = «= .30 


REMOVABLE OVEN, 
Size 12x 14x13. 


1 BOTTLE, 1 oz., MODJESKA PERFUME .30 An Excellent Baker. 
Delicate, refined, popular, lasting. 
1 JAR, 2 oz., MODJESKA COLD CREAM .25 ad 
ng. ures chapped 8Kin. 
1 BOTTLE MODJESKA TOOTH POWDER .25 Subscribers to this paper 
Preserves the teeth, hardens the gums, sweet- may use the goods 30 
ens the breath. days before bill is due. 


i PACKET SPANISH ROSE SACHET - - .20 
1 STICK NAPOLEON SHAVING SOAP - .10 


-THE CONTENTS, Bought at retail, Cost $10.00 
COOKER, WORTH AT RETAIL - = 10.00 


All $10.00. 


for 


After trial you —the consumer—pay only the usual retail value 
of the Soaps. All middlemen’s profits accrue to you in a valuable pre- 
mium. The manufacturer alone adds Value; every middleman adds 
Cost. The Larkin plan saves you half the cost — saves you half the regu- 
lar retail prices. Thousands of readers of this paper know these facts. 


Write your order like this TO-DAY, while you think of it, or cut this out and sign it: 


“You may ship me, subject to thirty days’ trial, One Combination Box of ‘Sweet Home’ Soap with 
extras, etc., and the Chautauqua Cooker, upon your own conditions, viz. : 


“If after thirty days’ trial I find all the soaps, etc., of unexcelled quality and the Cooker entirely 
satisfactory to me and as represented, I will remit you $10.00; if not, I will notify you goods are 
subject to your order and you must remove them, making no charge for what I have used.” 


Many people prefer to send cash with 
order,—it is not asked,—but if you remit in 
advance, you will receive in addition to all 
extras named a nice present for the lady of 
the house, and shipment “yr after order is 
received. Your money will be refunded 
without argument or comment if the Box or 
Cooker does not prove all expected. We 
guarantee the safe delivery of all goods. 


Occupation........... Street No. 


Booklet Handsomely Illustrating other Premiums sent on request. 
THE LARKIN SOAP MFG. CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Note.—We are personally acquainted with Mr. Larkin of the Soap Manufacturing Company of Buffalo; have 
visited their factory: have purchased and used their soaps and received the premiums offered, and we know that they 
are full value. The only wonder is that they are able to give so much for so little money The Company are per- 
fectly reliable.—7he Evangelist, New York. 
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“S.H. & M. 
or 
Nothing !”’ 


That’s the stand to 
take with your 
dealer on 


the 


> 


 VELVETEEN 
SKIRT BINDING 


question. 


If he will not supply you we will. 


“Home Dressmaking Made Easy,'’ a new book 
by Miss Emma M. Hooper, of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, sent for 25c.. postage paid. 


Ss. H, & Co., P. 0. Box 699, we City. 


DECORATIVE,DURABLE, 
AND BEST 


for Dwellings, Churches, or Business Houses. Ceil- 
ings of any shape, old or new. Send for Catalogue. 


H. S. NORTHROP, 29 Cherry St., N.Y. 
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HE interest of the country this week centers in 
. St. Louis, where the Republican National 
Convention is in session. Before these words 
are read by many of the readers of The 
Outlook the results of its deliberations will be 
known. All the preliminary indications point 
to the nomination of Governor McKinley by an over- 
whelming majority, and, whatever position one may assume 
toward that nomination, it must be conceded by men of all 
parties and shades of opinion that, if it is made, it will be 
made by the party, and not by its wirepullers, bosses, 
or practical managers. If Governor McKinley is nomi- 
nated, it will be in a true sense a popular nomination. 
Nothing has been more evident during the past few 
weeks than the discomfiture of the bosses in different parts 
of the country. Mr. Platt’s defeat at the hands of his own 
party promises to be disastrous; we hope it may be final. 
It is apparently equally clear that while the drift of senti- 
ment in the Democratic party is steadily towards the free 
coinage of silver, the drift of sentiment in the Republican 
party is as distinctly away from it, and the currency plank 
in the St. Louis platform promises to be much more definite 
in its opposition to free coinage than was anticipated a 
few weeks ago. If this proves to be the case, it will also 
represent the sentiment of the party rather than that of 
many of its managers. 
The Democratic Conventions held last week in Connect- 
icut, Maryland, and Minnesota, all declare explicitly for the 
maintenance of the present gold standard. In the Connect- 
icut Convention no silver sentiment was manifested except 
in an unsuccessful attempt to make a former greenbacker 
and present sympathizer with the silver movement one of 
the delegates at large to’ Chicago. Im case the Chicago 
Convention declares in favor of free coinage, the Connecti- 
cut Convention may reassemble to decide upon the pro- 
gramme of the State Democracy during the campaign. In 
Maryland the silver sentiment in the Convention was un- 
expectedly strong, and at one time it was thought that free- 
silver resolutions might be adopted, but Senator Gorman, 
aided by Mr. Rasin, of Baltimore, secured the triumph of 
the gold standard by a vote of 87%4 to 29%. In Minnesota 
the silver sentiment was weaker than the free-coinage 
faction anticipated. Although the city delegation from 
Minneapolis and Duluth voted solidly for free coinage, the 
anti-silver men had carried enough of the rural counties to 
secure a majority of 440 to 323. In the primaries held in 
Ohio the free-silver men have continued to be victorious. 
In Hamilton County, containing the city of Cincinnati, 
nearly every delegate chosen was an advocate of free coin- 
age. As the city of Columbus has also given a majority 
for the same side, and the farming districts have been for 
free coinage at previous conventions, the battle in Ohicis 
practically decided. It is now certain that a decided major- 
ity of the State delegations to Chicago will have been elected 
by free-coinage conventions ; but among these free-coinage 
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delegations there will be many advocates of a gold standard 
or a compromise. 

The first session of the Fifty-fourth Congress, which 
came to an end last week, witnessed the enactment of fewer 
laws and the expenditure of more money than any previous 
session of Congress since the Civil War. The majority in 
the House of Representatives failed to agree upon any 
positive programme regarding either currency or banking, 
and the two Houses failed to come to any agreement 
regarding a measure for the increase of the revenue. A 
bankruptcy bill was passed by the Lower House, but was 
not acted upon by the Senate; likewise a most excellent 
bill for the restriction of immigration. Both of these meas- 
ures may be acted upon in the Senate at the next session. 
The question of refunding the Pacific Railroad debts was 
left in abeyance until after the elections. The list of meas- 
ures actually passed includes almost nothing of general 
interest except the bill for the taxing of filled cheeses, for 
the prohibition of prize-fights in the Territories, and for the 
requirement of one year’s residence in the Territories as a 
prerequisite to obtain a divorce there. The appropria- 
tions aggregated $515,000,000, or $23,000,000 more than 
those of the first session of the last Congress. Of this ex- 
cess, however, as the Republican Chairman of the Appro- 
priation Committee pointed out, $11,000,000 is chargeable 
to interest on the bonds issued during the present Admin- 
istration. 

The United States Circuit Court of New York (Judge 
Wheeler) affirms the legality of the Joint Traffic Associa- 
tion. Leaving railroad men and lawyers to get their 
knowledge of this decision in its details from other journals, 
it must suffice here to say to the general reader that this 
decision affirms the legal right of the railroads, under exist- 
ing laws, to make such an agreement for dividing freight 
between competing lines as practically puts an end to com- 
petition. It is apparently true that the rates must be 
‘“‘ reasonable,” and that if they are not the Inter-State Com- 
mission may bring suit to enjoin the unreasonable agree- 
ment, but as the reasonableness of every tariff must be sub- 
mitted to the Court in a separate suit, it is quite clear that 
this furnishes no practical remedy for an unreasonable tariff, 
except in extreme cases. As the law now stands, as inter- 
preted by United States Courts, though not by the Supreme 
Court, a combination of railroads to prevent competition 
is lawful, the rates cannot be fixed for the railroads by the 
Inter-State Commission, and the law providing that a greater 
charge shall not be made for a short haul than for a long 
haul on the same route does not apply if two or more lines 
combine in constituting the route. If these decisions are 
affirmed by the United States Supreme Court, it is evident 
that the work of regulation of inter-State commerce must 
either be undertaken again by Congress or definitely 
abandoned. The decision in the present case, declar- 
ing railroad combinations lawful, does not seem to us 
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disadvantageous. We have long been of the opinion 
that free competition in the case of railroads affords no 
adequate protection to the public. It wholly fails to secure 
what the people most need, a stable, uniform, and just 
tariff, and by no means insures a lowone. What is neces- 
sary is power vested in a Board or Boards of Commission- 
ers to regulate railroad rates on behalf of the public, as 
cab-fares are regulated in a city, and on precisely the same 
principle. The sooner the people and Congress discover 
this necessity the better; and if this decision expedites 
the discovery, it may well be welcomed by all who believe 
that the Nation should control its highways. 


Senator Mitchell, of Oregon, contributes to the June 
‘“‘Forum ” an exhaustive article on the election of Senators 
by a popular vote. He urges strongly that there is no 
more ground for maintaining the indirect election of Sena- 
tors by legislators than of returning to the indirect election 
of Presidents by electors. The idea enunciated by Roger 
Sherman in the Constitutional Convention that “the peo- 
ple immediately should have as little to do as may be about 
the government” is displaced among all classes by Madi- 
son’s idea that the government “should rest on the solid 
foundation of the people themselves.”’ The National Con- 
stitution, Senator Mitchell maintains, should be changed 
to harmonize with the firmly established change in National 
opinion. Apart from this broad philosophical reason for 
the direct election of Senators, Senator Mitchell urges 
‘others even more convincing. Benton once maintained 
that the only effectual way of preserving our Government 
was “to confide the election of our chief magistrate to 
those who are farthest removed from the influence of his 
patronage—that is, to the whole body of the American citi- 
zens.’ In a similar way, says Senator Mitchell, it is now 
the part of wisdom to confide the election of Senators to 
the body furthest removed from the corruptions of wealthy 
and unscrupulous aspirants. Senator Mitchell brings no 
charges respecting the present strength of moneyed influ- 
ences upon legislatures, but urges that the direct election 
of Senators by the people is necessary if the distrust of the 
Senate as the representative of a class is to be removed. 
Senator Mitchell further calls attention to the influence upon 
State politics exerted by the presence of a National issue 
in legislative elections. Often, he says, every question of 
importance to the State is forced into the background and 
legislators are chosen without reference to anything but 
their Senatorial preferences. Senator Mitchell concludes 
his argument by pointing out that the legislatures of ten 
States have already memorialized Congress in favor of the 
proposed constitutional amendment, that the House of 
Representatives has indorsed it by more than a two-thirds 
majority, and that the Senate Committee on Privileges and 
Elections has this year reported favorably upon it. He 
therefore believes that public sentiment is ripe for the 
reform. It is needless to say that we are in entire agree- 
ment with Senator Mitchell’s conclusions, and would 
indorse them still more heartily if, by a system of direct 
primaries, the nomination of Senators as well as their elec- 
tion could be intrusted to the whole people. 

The Commissioners appointed by Governor Morton to 
prepare a charter for the cities and towns consolidated 
under the provisions of the Greater New York law are: 
President Low, General Benjamin F. Tracy, ex-Judge John 
F. Dillon, and Comptroller Fitch, of this city; General 
Woodford, Mr. Silas B. Dutcher, and Mr. William C. De 
Witt, of Brooklyn; Mr. G. M. Pinney, District Attorney, 
for Richmond County; Mr. G. J. Garretson, County Judge, 
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for Queens County. To this list must be added the gen- 
tlemen named in the act, Mr. Andrew H. Green, President 
of the old Commission ; the State Engineer, the Attorney- 
General of the State, and the Mayors of New York, Brook- 
lyn, and Long Island City. The Greater New York Com- 
mission is probably as representative and capable a body 
as could have been named by the Governor under the cir- 
cumstances. It contains several men who are pre-emi- 
nently qualified to deal with the very difficult task imposed 
by the law upon the Commission. Its personnel will com- 
mand for it the confidence and respect of all the communi- 
ties represented. It will need that confidence, because it 
has one of the most difficult tasks to perform which has 
been set in recent days before any body of men. It is 
expected, in about eight months, to prepare a charter for 
one of the greatest cities in the history of civilization, and 
to make that charter fairly representative of the best 
modern experience in the field of municipal government. 
There are individual members of the Commission who 
will not fall below its great opportunity, and it is to be 
hoped that the Commission as a whole will rise to the 
level of its best-equipped members. 


Since his reappointment Mr. Jasper has shown a desire 
to carry out the intentions of the new school law, so far as 
he is able. Hepresented to the Board of Education last 
week a communication urging the building of new school- 
houses where they are greatly needed; he deplored the 
overcrowded classes, and urged the early attention of the 
Board to the establishing of a home and school for incorri- 
gible truants. The kindergarten is highly approved by the 
Superintendent, who asks for the appointment of four su- 
pervisors, two male and two female. Manual training, 
introduced in 1889, he declares has proved of incalculable 
value to the comparatively few pupils who have had the 
privilege of trying it. He urges a modification of the 
course of study to give time for manual training in all the 
schools; he asks for supervisors of this department of 
public education and a supervisor of cooking. Mr. Jasper 
also asks for the appointment of eighteen assistant 
superintendents in addition to the supervisors, of whom 
there are nine. The people of New York are thoroughly 
awakened on the subject of education in the public schools, 
and public sentiment demands prompt effort to carry out 
the spirit of the Reform School Bill. 


The Society of the Army of the Tennessee decided in 
1895 to erect a statue to General Sherman in Washington. 
Congress was appealed to, and an appropriation of $50,000 
was made. The sum of $16,000 was donated by the 
Society of the Army of the Tennessee. The Committee of 
the Society of the Army of the Tennessee asked the 
National Sculpture Society to appoint a committee to act 
with its own committee to decide upon the model for the 
statue. This request met with the most cordial response, 
and the Society appointed J. Q. A. Ward, Augustus St. 
Gaudens, Olin L. Warner, Daniel Chester French, and 
Bruce Price to act as the committee. At the appointed 
date these gentlemen went to Washington to examine the 
models submitted. They selected two from among the designs 
as notably better than any others, and advised a second 
competition limited to those two sculptors whose designs 
they approved, explaining their reasons for this decision. 
As the Monument Committee had decided to award four 
prizes, the committee of experts from the National Sculp- 
ture Society advised that these awards be assigned to the 
authors of the designs to enter a second competition, and 
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the designs classed by them as third and fourth. The 
committee of experts then left Washington. 

The Society of the Army of the Tennessee called for a 
second competition, from which they dropped the author 
of the design considered fourth in order of merit by the 
committee of experts, and substituted one by Mr. Carl 
Rohl-Smith. To the second competition the committee of 
experts were not called. The committee of the Army of 
the Tennessee decided in favor of Mr. Rohl-Smith’s design, 
This sculptor stood tenth in order of merit in the opinion 
of the committee of experts. The first intimation that the 
National Sculpture Society had of this second competition 
was when the successful competitor was announced. The 
National Sculpture Society called a meeting, and a letter of 
protest was sent to the Society of the Army of the Tennes- 
see. The Society of Washington Artists sent a letter of 
protest to the Senate and House of Representatives, ask- 
ing for a committee of investigation. A resolution was 
offered in the Senate protesting against the appropriation 
of public moneys for a work of art which did not meet with 
the approval of the committee of experts called by the 
Committee authorized by Congress to distribute public 
funds. This resolution was laid over, after a discussion 
notable principally for the display of ignorance of art by 
the honorable gentlemen of the Senate who took part. The 
successful artist has embodied in his design the portraits 
of the Committee of the Society of the Army of the Ten- 
nessee. This is, we believe, the first time that a Govern- 
ment Committee has called upon a committee of experts 
to decide any question relating to the erection of a work 
of art. The first step in the right direction has been 
taken; the final step was a step backward. 


For the past three months the question of cheap fuel- 
gas has been constantly before the people of Massachusetts. 
Early in March Mr. Henry M. Whitney, the President of 
the Dominion Coal Company, appeared before the Com- 
mittee on Manufactures of the Legislature in support of a 
measure authorizing him to construct pipe-lines throughout 
the State for the supply of fuel-gas manufactured in con- 
nection with coke. His statement, which has been widely 
circulated, made a profound impression, not only upon the 
Legislature, but upon public opinion throughout the State. 
He called attention to the fact that the average price of 
gas in Massachusetts is $1.50 a thousand cubic feet, while in 
most English cities it is 60 cents; that by reason of this 
difference in price less gas is used in the entire State of 
Massachusetts than in either Birmingham or Manchester in 
England, though the population of each of these cities is 
but half a million. In most of the Massachusetts towns 
there is but one gas-meter for half a dozen families. In 
the progressive English cities there are as many gas-meters 
as families. The reason for this difference, he says, is not 
the difference in the cost of making gas in the two coun- 
tries, but the difference in the policy pursued. In Massa- 
chusetts the price of gas has been kept as high as possible, 
and its consumption has thus been diminished, while in the 
progressive English cities the price has been made as low 
as possible, and the consumption has been enormously in- 
creased. The cost of supplying gas, Mr. Whitney went 
on, does not increase with the amount consumed. When 
the mains are once laid, it costs no more to distribute a 
hundred thousand cubic feet of gas than to distribute ten 
thousand. At present in the suburbsof Boston it requires 
a charge of about twenty cents a thousand feet to pay six 
per cent. upon the cost of the street mains, but were the 
consumption increased fivefold this item of expense would 
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not be increased at all. Mr. Whitney urged that he woul 4 
be glad to have municipalities lay their own pipe-lines, 
and thus forever protect themselves against extortion, and 
he was ready to bind his company to supply gas to muni- 


cipalities or private companies for 35 cents a thousand. 
This argument, as has been said, made a profound im- 


pression, and the bill “ to encourage the manufacture and 
sale of cheap coke and gas” passed both houses of the 
Legislature by substantial majorities. Governor Wolcott, 
however, has vetoed the bill, and accompanied his veto 
with an exceptionally strong message. This message 
was indeed weakened by paragraphs indicating a desire to 
protect existing gas companies from free competition, but 
the Governor showed that such competition, if established, 
would be but short-lived, and must end in a new combina- 
tion, with an increased capitalization. He also showed 
that the bill gave the new company power to lay their 
mains in nearly every street in the Commonwealth, placing 
no limitation upon its capital, or upon the price it might 
charge except where it sold gas to a municipality, or a 
private company owning a distributing system. The com- 
pany has openly fought not only an amendment proposed 
in the House, limiting the price of gas to consumers to 50 
cents a thousand, but also one proposed in the Senate, 
limiting it to 90 cents a thousand. If such extensive 
powers are granted any private company, the Governor held 
that the public and the existing private corporations must 
be better protected. The veto was so strong, both from 
the standpoint of the public interest and from the stand- 
point of the private interests of existing corporations, that 
the passage of the original measure over the Governor’s 
veto was out of the question. It was at once modified so 
as to meet some of the objections, especially those of the 
private corporations, and has passed the Senate in its mod- 
ified form. The Springfield “ Republican ” points out that 
the Legislature is proceeding too hastily. It is by no 
means certain, says that journal, that existing companies 
do not manufacture gas for less than 35 cents a thousand 


feet. It is certain that they do so in Boston, and the gas 


there made is valuable for lighting as well as for heating 
and cooking purposes. Before permitting a duplication of 
the gas plants of the State, the Legislature ought to insure 
the reduction of prices for which Mr. Whitney bids the 
public to hope. 


Some detailed reports from Crete seem to indicate that 
the situation in that island is serious. There are about 
270,000 Christian inhabitants, and there are about 30,000 
Mussulmans, who are garrisoning the island. An excited 
populace has been besieging the garrison of Vamos, and 
the report came to Canea, the capital of the island, on a 
recent Sunday, that the town had capitulated; whereupon 
a crowd of soldiers from Barca, infuriated by the reports, 
attacked the townspeople, who were going about their affairs 
as usual. The result was the death of twenty-five or thirty 
Christians in the city, and a number of others in the neigh- 
borhood. With fresh memories of what had happened so 
recently in Armenia, the Christian population rushed in 
terror to the churches and consulates, and messages poured 
out to all parts of Europe imploring protection. A British 
war-ship was at once sent on from Malta, a French iron- 
clad from Samos, a Russian man-of-war from the neighbor- 
hood of Athens, an Italian war-ship from Messina, and the 
Greek fleet was put in readiness to move. The remon- 
strances of Europe and the indignation of the world did 
not succeed in staying the massacres in Armenia, but 
they evidently made some impression on the Turkish mind, 
for the incipient slaughtering at Canea was stopped and 
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order was restored. The Christian population naturally 
feel very uncertain of the future, and their apprehensions 
are well founded. Any attempts at remonstrance at Con- 
stantinople will probably be futile, and will result only in 
the usual interminable diplomatic delays. The people of 
Crete are probably safe only so long as the powerful Euro- 
pean fleet is anchored at their doors. Whatever may be 
the character of that population, its claims for protection 
against Turkish outrage can hardly be disregarded by the 
Great Powers. Their skirts are already stained with the 
blood of an unavenged people. 

& 

Mr. Chamberlain, the former leader of the Radical wing 
of the Liberal party, has now made himself the leader of 
_ the Tory wing of the Conservative party. In his opening 
address last week before the Congress of the Chambers 
of Commerce of the Empire, he advocated an imperial 
customs union, with free trade between all parts of the 
Empire, and a compromise tariff upon certain products of 
foreign nations. Among the articles upon which he pro- 
posed that duties should be imposed were wheat, meat, 
wool, and sugar—all of them articles of prime necessity to 
the working classes, whose unjust burdening through indi- 
rect taxation Mr. Chamberlain at one time so fiercely con- 
demned. His speech, needless to say, was received with 
loud applause by the delegates from Canada, the West 
Indies, Australia, South Africa, and other colonies present 
at the gathering. Most of these delegates were protec- 
tionists, and Mr. Chamberlain’s speech appealed strongly 
to their protectionism. In England, too, it awoke a certain 
amount of applause, for just now there are many who 
believe that the taxation of the rest of the nation furnishes 
the one source of relief for English agriculturists. Never- 
theless, there is no probability that anything will come of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s proposition. The colonial protection- 
ists, while indorsing his speech, are, without exception, 
advocates of the protection of manufactures, and England 
is the last country in the world with which they would be 
willing to have free trade. In Great Britain the obstacles 
to Mr. Chamberlain’s programme are even greater. If the 
manufacturing interests were strong enough to overthrow 
the protection of agriculture in 1842, when a large propor- 
tion of the people were engaged in agriculture, there is no 
danger that the agricultural interests will now be strong 
enough to re-establish their ancient privileges. The reso- 
lutions adopted by the Congress before adjournment typify 
the weakness of its position. The resolutions declared 
that “‘ the subject of closer commercial relations between 


the United Kingdom and the colonies demands careful . 


consideration, and the Congress therefore respectfully 
represents to her Majesty’s Government that if the sug- 
gestion should be made on behalf of the colonies, or some 
of them, it would be expedient to promote such considera- 
tion.” 
| 

Those who hoped that the Czar of Russia would mark 
his coronation by the declaration of a more liberal policy 
must have been grievously disappointed by the very con- 
ventional form of the customary pronunciamento. The 
great event is celebrated by the remission of a few taxes 
and the lightening of a few penalties, but there was not a 
breath of liberalism in the Czar’s proclamation, and there 
is nothing now to give hope for any change of policy under 
his rule. The censorship of the press is left undisturbed, 
and that is, in a certain way, the most grievous tyranny 
under which Russia rests to-day. So long as that dead 
weight rests upon the Russian mind and heart no real 
progress can be hoped for. The first act of the Czar was 
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to create M. de Witte, the Minister of Finance, Secretary 
of State, with a very strong expression of personal admira- 
tion. It was this able Minister who put through the guar- 
antee for the Chinese loan, and it is reported that he 
means to introduce the gold standard into Russia, which 
would involve a financial revolution of the most extensive 
kind. The favor which this Minister seems to have found 
in the eyes of the Czar makes him apparently a very 
important factor in the immediate future of Europe. He 
has German blood in his veins, and is a man of immense 
physical energy, with great will power and capacity for 
work. The first acts of his administration will be watched 
with eager interest. 

M. Méline, the new French Premier, though a protec- 
tionist, has accepted the conclusion that the current deficit 
cannot be met unless a part of the increased taxation shall 
rest directly upon the propertied classes. He therefore 
advocates an income tax which differs from that proposed 
by his predecessor chiefly in avoiding any statement from 
the taxpayer regarding the amount of his income. M. 
Méline proposes that securities, including Government 
bonds, shall be subjected to a tax of four and a half per 
cent. upon the incomes derived from them. Such a tax 
can, of course, be collected without any “ inquisitorial ”’ 
methods, as the dividends and interest payments made 
by the corporations, or by the Government itself, may be 
taxed at their source without inquiry as to even the name 
or residence of the recipient. Perjury on the part of 
taxpayers could not, therefore, exempt them from their 
share of the burdens. Even this new tax, however, is 
assailed on the ground that it is not honest. It is not 
claimed that the Government ever pledged itself not to tax 
property in its bonds, but it is urged that these bonds were 
bought with the expectation on the part of the buyers that 
they would not be taxed. The defenders of the proposed 
tax point to the fact that both in England and Italy such 
taxes are enforced, and that in England, at least, the taxed 
bonds, bearing a much lower rate of interest than those of 
France, are sold in the market at a much higher pre 
mium. If the revenue of France could be made to bal- 
ance its expenditures, French bonds would advance 
because of the increased public credit. Their holders could 
therefore afford to assume a part of the new taxation. 
Whether the new Ministry will be defeated upon this propo- 
sition,.as was its predecessor upon the general income tax, 
cannot yet be determined. The very magnitude of the 
French public debt—$6,000,000,000, or $750 for every 
family in the nation—makes the proposed tax of vital 
interest to all classes. 

At the twenty-eighth annual Congress of the Co-opera- 
tive Union of England, recently held in Woolwich, it was 
reported that the capital of the co-operative societies had 
increased in thirty years from £1,000,000 to £15,000,000, 
their trade from £3,000,000 to £50,000,000, and their 
profits from £270,000 to £5,000,000. That the profitson ~ 
#15,000,000 should last year have been £5,000,000 indi- 
cates that the societies felt singularly little the commercial 
depression. Lord Winchilsea, who gave the inaugural 
address, urged that the society should extend its field so as 
to include agriculture. His Lordship urged that agriculture 
needed organization more than any other trade, and that it 
was the absence of organization which made it impossible 
for English farmers to compete with foreigners. The 


making of butter, for instance, under modern conditions, 
could not be carried on by individuals, but only on the 
principles of combination. 


In this illustration his Lord- 
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ship was happier than in the generalization he sought to 
base upon it. For the making of butter and the profitable 
handling of milk co-operation or combination is essential, 
unless the profits are to go to outside capitalists; but for 
most other agricultural operations individual activity, with- 
out even supervision from other individuals, furnishes the 
only road to success. 


News-Gathering in America 


When the literary quality, the editorial ability, the moral 
standards, of the American press are criticised, it is cus- 
tomary to fall back on the news element in the American 
journal. Here, at least, is one feature of unquestioned ex- 
cellence. As a collector of news the press in America is 
pre-eminent. There is something in this clain?; there is a 
basis of fact beneath these assertions. By no other press 
is money spent more freely or lavishly for news; in no 
other country is the organization for collecting and arrang- 
ing news so thorough and so elaborate. The ends of the 
earth are kept in constant view, and at every remote point 
where an event of any consequence takes place there is, in 
almost every case, an observer on the spot who knows 
how to see things and how to describethem. In the event 
of war journalistic preparations almost rival military prep- 
arations in magnitude; and the press is as important an 
element in the struggle as are the cémbatants. The recent 
contest between China and Japan was the occasion of a 
striking illustration of the readiness of the modern news- 
paper to enter the most remote field on the shortest notice 
and furnish the world interesting and comprehensive re- 
ports of campaigns by land and sea. Americans knew far 
more about the conduct of that war, and followed it far 
more closely, than the Chinese were able todo. Every 
phase of the fight was studied day by day with the utmost 
care, and with no small intelligence, by spectators on the 
opposite side of the globe. 

What happened in the Chinese waters and on the Chinese 
coasts has since happened in South Africa, and may happen 
at any moment in the Soudan. A search-light is ready to 
be turned, on the instant, on any locality. No place is so 
inaccessible, no peril so great, no expense so heavy, that 
the press hesitates for a moment to send its representative, 
or, in some cases, its expedition, for observation and report. 
The press is a party to every war; and no stringency of 
official regulations is able to keep it out of the field. 
Secrecy and silence, even in military operations, have 
become practically impossible in the modern world. In 
war as in peace, everything is public ; we may as well accept 
the fact. The reporter is omnipresent; the council of war 
and the cabinet meeting are as easily within his hearing 
as the most carefully guarded family disturbance. He 
stands, note-book in hand, unabashed in the presence of 
royalty ; he puts questions to Prime Ministers which their 
bitterest political opponents would shrink from asking ; 
he violates all the traditions of diplomatic usage in his 
determination to get at the facts without waiting for the 
formalities ; he calmly faces the wrath of irascible generals 
and admirals. If there is a bit of news to be obtained, a 
fact to be had, no expenditure of time, strength, or money 
is too great a price to pay. 

In this search for news the American press is pre- 
eminent. In very important foreign matters the English 
press, which is the only press worthy in this respect of 
comparison with the American, has some traits of superi- 
ority. Its reports are sometimes more trustworthy and 
intelligent than the reports to our own press; they are 
often the work of trained men who know at first hand the 
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country to which they are sent; they are, as a rule, free 
from that kind of adulteration of the truth which makes 
the reporting of political news in this country so farcical. 
On'the other hand, the English news-gatherer leaves largely 
out of account that large and sensitive continent upon 
which we happen to live, and which is the scene of strug- 
gles, dramas, and events of no small importance in the 
general movement of the world. The eye of the English 
press is turned toward the East; its back is conspicuously 
visible from the West. It may be said in passing that if 
the English newspaper looked at us more attentively and 
commented on us more frequently, our personal relations 
with the mother country would be less strained. Anything 
is better than indifference. We do not object to criticism, 
or even abuse; but we resent being ignored. 


Concerning Extempore Speaking 


There is a gift of extempore speaking in which the 
thoughts as well as the words appear to be left to the 
inspiration of the moment. The speaker talks five, ten, 
possibly fifteen minutes without saying anything—without 
intending to say anything. Such a gift sometimes serves 
the public man a useful purpose, when an audience is 
gathered, not to be instructed, but to see their great man 
and make his acquaintance. It is sometimes useful after 
dinner, serving, with the black coffee, as an agreeable 
digester. In this article we speak of a different sort of 
speech, of that which has a moral purpose, a serious aim, 
of that which is intended to furnish, not merely entertain- 
ment, but instruction or inspiration. 

The first condition of such speech is a clearly defined 
object in the mind of the speaker. This is especially 
essential in the sermon. Observe: we say, not subject, but 
object. The preacher is not a college professor; the con- 
gregation is not a class. The object of the teacher is pri- 
marily intellectual, the object of the preacher primarily 
moral; the ohe gives information, the other motive; the 
one speaks to the mental powers, the other chiefly to the 
will; with the one truth is the end, with the other life is 
the end, and truth a means to promote it. The lawyer 
does not give the jury a lecture on justice; he seeks to 
persuade the jury to give his client their verdict. The po 
litical speaker will not this fall give his audiences a general 
lecture on the tariff, he will aim to get their votes for some 
candidate. So the minister should be an advocate, not a 
pedagogue. His object should be, not to give his congre- 
gation correct views of sin, but to lead them to repentance— 
that is, the abandonment of sin ; not to offer them a solu- 
tion of the problem of suffering, but to give them grace 
and strength to bear suffering. This is essential to all 
effective preaching; it is especially essential to extempore 
preaching. The preacher must go into his pulpit for the 
purpose of producing a certain definite change in the 
hearts and lives of his auditors. He must know what the 
change is which he desires to produce. He must be able 
to define it clearly to himself. His aim must be, not the 
exposition of a text, not the unfolding of a doctrine, but 
the inspiration of a life. - It will be well for him to write 
down in a sentence his answer to the questions, Why am 
I going to preach this sermon this morning to this congre- 
gation? What do I expect to accomplish by it? A ser- 
mon without an object is like a shot fired in the air. “I 
never fire at a venture,” said Mr. Beecher; “I always aim 
at some one, though I do not always hit the one I aim at.” 
This is what laymen mean by their demand for practical 
preaching. They do not mean ethical preaching; they 
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mean preaching with an object ; they want sermons with 
an aim. 

Perhaps it ought to be said, parénthetically, that while 
preaching ought always to be practical, it ought never to 
be personal. It should never be so aimed that the congre- 
gation can have just ground for saying, “The preacher 
meant Mr. A.” The preacher has no right to avail himself 


of his position to censure publicly any individual, who has’ 


not first been tried and subjected to censure by an impar- 
tial tribunal. This is striking a defenseless man; for the 
hearer cannot defend himself; propriety forbids. 

Having a clearly defined idea of why he is going to 
speak, the speaker must next form a clearly defined idea 
of what he is going to say. He must marshal and arrange 
his thoughts. He must know where he will begin, where 
he will end, and what is the path he intends to traverse. 
If one is going this fall to endeavor to persuade his friend 
to vote for a particular candidate, he will not write a 
paper and read it to him, nor write it, commit it to memory, 
and recite it to him; neither will he go in a haphazard 
way to talk with him. He will consider beforehand what 
arguments will be effective; he will select his arguments 
with reference, not to their philosophic value, but to their 
practical effectiveness. Is he a protectionist, and is his 
friend a workingman, he will try to persuade his friend 
that protection will raise the laborer’s wages ; is his friend 
a capitalist, that it will raise the profits of capital. Being 
very much in earnest may make an exhorter, but will not 
make a preacher. The preacher must have his thought 
carefully analyzed, know where he will begin, and espe- 
cially know where he will stop ; otherwise he will subject 
himself to the criticism of the small boy on the Sunday- 
school orator: “ He talked, and he talked, and he talked— 
and he didn’t say nothing.” 

If we may take as an illustration the sermon in last 
week’s Outlook, the preacher must have clearly in mind the 
four essential thoughts he wishes to impress on his congrega- 
tion: The dignity of labor ; the supremacy of government ; 
the sovereignty of the people; the higher law. And he 
must know how he will enforce, and to some extent how 
he will illustrate, each of these propositions. He need not 
tell his congregation what his analysis is: Phillips Brooks 
rarely did so. But it must be clear in his own mind. He 
may form this analysis without putting pen to paper; or 
he may put it, in a brief, on two pages of note-paper ; 
or he may write out the whole discourse—not to give it 
perfection of form, but to give himself clearness of thought. 
Which he will find the best method will depend partly 
upon his temperament and intellectual habits, partly upon 
his familiarity with the subject. What is essential is that 
in some way he make a brief; that in some way he so 
perfect his analysis that before he rises he knows not only 
what he wishes to accomplish, but by what arguments he 
intends to accomplish it. Without that, he will travel 
round and round in the same dry and dusty circle; he 
will weary his auditors with his repetitions; he will be 
like a boy who, having driven the nail home, goes on 
pounding the board for the mere pleasure of hearing the 
noise. 

But, while he thus arranges his thoughts, it is equally 
essential that he should not arrange his words. He must 
know why he is going to speak; he must know what he is 
going to say; but he must not know how he is going to 
say it. If he does know, his speech will be memoriter, 
not extempore. There are distinct advantages in a memo- 
riter address, but it is not an extempore address. The 


two advantages cannot be combined; they are mutually 
exclusive. 


The memoriter gives finish, the extempore 
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gives spontaneity. The advantage of the extempore 
address is that the speaker’s mind is in touch with the 
mind of his auditors. He is not occupied in thinking out 
his subject; with that he has thoroughly familiarized him- 
self by much meditation. He is not occupied in recalling 
the form; for that he depends on the inspiration of the 
occasion. He is wholly occupied with the problem, how 
to get his thought and his life into the thought and life of 
his auditors; how to persuade them to believe what he 
believes, to enable them to’see what he sees, to take the 
life which he has to offer to them. He is studying his 
audience. He sees their agreement or disagreement ; per- 
ceives his success or his failure; carries on a conversation 


with them; gets their response from their eyes ; elaborates 


the truth which he sees they have not accepted, drops the 
truth which he sees they have accepted. It is this per- 
sonal grappling with his auditors which constitutes the 
power of extemporaneous speech. For it these three 
things are indispensable : 

A clearly defined object to be attained. 

A clearly defined subject, by much meditation made a 
part of the speaker’s life, carefully analyzed and therefore 
capable of clear presentation. 

A mind wholly free for spontaneous action in expres- 
sion, in present personal touch with the audience, not 
merely to which he is speaking, but with which he is con- 
versing. 

Other elements are desirable, very desirable, in extem- 
pore address. ‘These are essential. 


School Matters in New York 


State Superintendent Skinner, of New York, has shown 
rare wisdom in the cordiality with which he has received 
all requests for the literature published by the State De- 
partment of Instruction. Application to him will bring a 
report of the year’s work, and copies of the laws passed 
relating to school matters throughout the State. Among 
these laws is one which relates especially to the public 
schools in the rural districts. The State Superintendent 
points out in his report to the Legislature a weakness of 
these schools, and urges the adoption of the township sys- 
tem, for the purpose of fixing responsibility. He also urges 
that some provision be made for the transportation of 
pupils from the weaker to the stronger districts, that all 
the children who wish to take the higher education given 
by the State may have the opportunity, and not be debarred 
by arbitrary divisions that were never intended to limit 
opportunities for education. He calls attention to the in- 
crease in the number of scholarships at Cornell—from 512 
to 600—and he makes this the reason for urging such a 
combination of district and township as will enable the 
ambitious pupil to prepare for a college training. Healso 
recommends a State school of pedagogy at Cornell to train 
graduates for positions in secondary schools and for super- 
intendencies. The law passed by the Legislature in 1895, 
entitled “‘ An Act to Encourage and to Promote the Profes- 
sional Training of Teachers,”’ has been declared by Colonel 
Parker, of the Cook County Normal School of Illinois, to 
be the most promising piece of educational legislation en- 
acted in America since the first normal school was estab- 
lished in Massachusetts; the most important step in edu- 
cational legislation taken in fifty years. This law goes 
into effect after January 1 of 1897. Its substance is 
found in these words: 


“ After January 1, 1897, no person shall be employed or licensed to 
teach in the primary and grammar schools of any city authorized by 
law to employ a superintendent of schools, who has not had success- 
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ful experience in teaching for at least three years, or, in lieu thereof, 
has not completed a three years’ course in and graduated froma high 
school or academy having a course of study of not less than three 
years, approved by the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, or 
from some institution of learning of equal or higher rank, approved 
by the same authority, and who, subsequently to such graduation, 
has not graduated from a school or class for the professional training 
of teachers, having a course of study of not less than thirty-eight 
weeks, approved by the State Superintendent of Public Instruction.” 


Superintendent Skinner also calls attention to one of the 
worst evils attending the public-school systems of America, 
namely, overcrowded courses of study. Educators are 
refusing any longer to submit to the present state of 
things, and all over the country not only the leading lights 
in educational matters, but the teachers in the public schools, 
are protesting against the courses of study which they are 
compelled to teach. Many of them frankly declare, too, that 
it is impossible to accomplish any definite work because of 
the multiplicity of subjects thrust upon the attention of the 
pupil; that for many of these subjects teachers have had 
no specific training, and therefore cannot teach them 
properly. The Superintendent also suggests that instruc- 
tion in the principles of agriculture might tend to give the 
pupils in the rural districts a higher conception of farm 
life, and keep many boys and girls at home on the farm 
who now seek the cities. He advises the use of the news- 
paper in the school-room. It is unnecessary to say that he 
urges that only newspapers of the highest grade should be 
used. One of the interesting items of the report is that, 
since 1888, 145,241 trees have been planted in the State 
of New York on Arbor Day. The Superintendent urges 
school savings-banks as one of the best mediums for 
acquainting children with the value of money. | 

The whole State is indebted to Superintendent Skinner 
for the devotion and broad-mindedness he has brought to 
the educational interests of the State. He is entitled to the 
cordial support of all parents in the State, and he will have 
it if the parents of the children attending the schools of all 
grades and in all sections will familiarize themselves suffi- 
ciently with the requirements of the law, and with the 
schools, to find out whether the latter are living up to the 
law’s demands. It is unnecessary to say that irregular and 
unpunctual attendance is the greatest foe with which the 
teacher has to deal. For this parents are responsible. 
Children who hear teachers condemned and criticised 
adversely in their homes, who hear the value of the school 
training minimized, do not enter the school-room with the 
kind of enthusiasm necessary for good work. There must 
be cordial relations between the home and the school ; they 
are the two factors which are making or marring the 
character of every child in them, and the obligations of 
co-operation between the two are mutual. 


The Outlook Vacation Fund 


To the generous readers of The Outlook, who for several years 
have made an Outlook Vacation Fund possible, it seems but just that 
they should know a little of what their generosity has accomplished. 
Four years ago a girl, then fifteen years old, gave positive evidence 
of having diseased lungs. The girl was timid and gentle, the youngest 
of several sisters. The mother was a widow. The family occupied 
two rooms in a rear tenement. As in many other families, the con- 
tinued coughing “of the girl made no impression on any member of her 
family but her mother; the other girls, in referring to it, wished that she 
would get over her cough because she kept them awake in the morn- 
ings. This was said with a greater or less degree of intensity of feel- 
ing, according to the temperament of the speaker. That summer, 


through the means of The Outlook’s Vacation Fund, this girl, with 
her next older sister, with whom she was most intimate, was sent 
up into Greene County, N. Y., for four weeks. She came back greatly 
improved, and went to work again. The mother made no comment, 
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and the sisters gave every evidence of being entirely unsuspicious of 
the condition of the girl. It was useless to talk about it, as there 
seemed to be no money to do the right thing for the girl. During 
the winter of 93 all the members of this family were out of work. 
The anxiety affected the sick girl very seriously. The Outlook, during 
the winter of 93, had a Friendship Fund—tlfat is, its readers contrib- 
uted to a fund that was given that name and was used for the benefit 
of girls who were out of work ; loaned or given, according to the best 
judgment of those who had charge of that fund. When March 
came, and business became active, there was a surplus in the Friend- 
ship Fund. It had been evident all through the winter that some 
very radical steps must be taken for this sick girl. It seemed unwise 
to separate the girl by any considerable distance from her family, and 
it did not seem wise or just to send one of the sisters with her and 
pay her board. Arrangements were made, through friends in one of 
the hill-town villages of New Jersey, with a delightful Scotch family, 
one member of which was a monthly nurse, to board the sick girl 
through the spring and early summer. After she became a boarder 
in this charming village it seemed best to provide her family with a 
family ticket in order that they might visit her frequently. The 
strongest emotion in this girl’s life was a passionate love for her 
mother, and it seemed cruel that the child should not see her mother 
at least once a week, as the final separation then seemed to be 
but a few months off. 

In the latter part of the summer the girl and her sister were sent for 
six weeks to Sullivan County, N. Y. On her return she was taken to 
a specialist, who said, with a voice full of feeling, “ There is no hope.” 
The girl herself did not hear this, but when, with her friend, she 
stepped out on to the stoop, she looked up and said, “ Am I going to 
get well?” her friend could not answer her. Fora minute the sick 
girl looked at her friend, and then, slipping her thin white hand through 
her arm, she said in a low voice, “ Don’t feel bad; I don’t mind except 
for my mother.” And all the way during the journey to the lower 
East Side she talked incessantly, calling attention to ev>rything that 
she saw from the car windows, evidently believing that she was 
lightening the burden of her friend. There was still some of the 
Friendship Fund left, and that was used all winter to supply the girl 
with cod-liver oil and grape-juice. Since then, each summer, as early 
as July, The Outlook Vacation Fund has made it possible to send this 
girl, with her much-loved sister, into the country for two months. 
This year it is a question whether the journey can be made. The 
most interesting feature of this experience has been the unconscious 
development that has resulted in this family from the presence of this 
sick member. Whether or not it was that she was made the object of 
attention and her importance increased one cannot decide, but now she 
is the most important member of the family. Every planis made with 
a view to doing what is best for her. The family has moved into a 
front tenement on to the top floor, with southern exposure, and where 
there is light in each room. It is worth toiling up the stairs to look 
into this girl’s face. She is radiant with happiness, and tells you that 
she is not at all sorry now that she cannot go down on the street, 
because she can see so much of the sky, and she can see the people 
on the street. A letter received last week says: “ I have them pains 
in my side now, and cannot lie down, but I am pretty well, and this is 
such a lovely place, the sun shines so, and the flowers are in the win- 
dows, you know, and there is a lovely breeze. I do not sleep much, 
but the breeze is beautiful in the night-time.” Santa Clara is not for 
this girl; it is only for those who have a fighting chance for their 
lives. The Outlook must have more money. It must be possible to 
have near New York a house for such girls, near enough for their fam- 
ilies to get to them at a moment's notice. The Outlook Vacation.Fund 
is always the expression of friendship. This morning a letter was 
received from a New York lady in regard to another vacation enter- 
prise to which she has always contributed. A death had recently 
occurred in connection with that enterprise. In commenting on it she 
says: “* Love triumphs over all things, even death.” When one looks 
back over the past and thinks what unknown friends have done 
through a spirit of love for this one girl, one realizes again that surely 
to-day the mission of Christ to mankind is being realized fully by his 
followers, for love finds a way to express itself to those outside the 
circle that one may know. 
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The Russian Church 


Its Spiritual State and Possibilities 
By Isabel F. Hapgood 


HAT elements of true life does the Russian 
Church possess? What are its capaci- 
ties for development? ‘These are impor- 
tant questions, especially in connection 
with the widespread and growing interest 
in the subject of Church Unity. We must 
first examine a few of the factors in the 

ease. Then the questions will almost answer themselves. 
Both the Church of Rome and the Church of England 

have made repeated overtures to the Russian Church—or 
to the Greek Church, of which the Russian is now the 
most important and prominent branch—with a view to 
union. On one or two occasions in the past, Rome has 
come very near indeed to attaining her object. But what 
the political wisdom of the highest ecclesiastical authori- 
ties reluctantly accepted at severe crises in the history of 
the Eastern Church, the hearts and consciences of that 
Church, as a body, rejected. At the present day, when 
the political and ecclesiastical prospects of the Latin 
and the Greek Catholic Churches have, practically, 
exchanged places, it is not probable that such overtures 
will result in anything more serious than a welcome excuse 
for a pleasant official sojourn in Rome on the part of some 
lucky Russian secular envoy. It is not likely that the 

Latin Church will be able to repeat the half-victory won 

three hundred years ago among the Orthodox population 

of Roman Catholic Poland, and the Slavonic peoples of 
eastern Austria and Hungary. There she persuaded the 
people (hence called ‘‘ Uniate ”’) to acknowledge the suprem- 


acy of the Pope, and to accept the /i/iogue clause in the 


Creed, on condition that they were allowed to retain their 
own liturgy in the vernacular tongue, the Holy Com- 
munion in both kinds for the laity, the married parish 
clergy, and a few minor rights. 

In England a society has existed for years for the pro- 
motion of union between the Anglican and the Russian 
Churches. It counts among its members a goodly array 
of Bishops, and, so late as 1888, at the celebration of the 
900th anniversary of the baptism of the Russians, the 
English Church expressed its hopes, through the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. But it has not, so far as I am 
aware, yet complied with the suggestion made in his 
friendly reply by Plato, the venerable Metropolitan of 
Kieff, that it would formulate a definite proposal of terms 
of a reunion. But last summer the Russian Bishop for 
America (Nikolai, Bishop of Alaska and the Aleutian 
Islands) was most cordially received at St. Paul’s in 
London; and Bishop Wilkinson, on his triennial visit to 
Russia last March, was welcomed by the Russian ecclesi- 
astics with unprecedented warmth and friendliness, while 
hopes of union were expressed with equal earnestness and 
frankness on both sides. Meanwhile, the Russian Church 
prays daily “‘ for the prosperity of all God’s holy churches, 
and the union of all,”’ and waits, with calm, patient dignity, 
for the other churches to unite with her, the original, historic 
Mother Church, which she firmly believes that they all will 
do, some day. 

Now, no one deliberately invites a lifeless corpse to 
become a member of a living, growing body of men. 
Therefore, we may consider that the elementary question 
as to whether the Greco-Russian Catholic Church really 
consists, exclusively, as is often asserted (chiefly on hear- 
say evidence), of a mass of dead ceremonies participated 
in by souls to match, has been definitely and satisfactorily 
answered for us by the Anglican and Latin Catholic 
Churches. 

I find that the majority of people are in the habit of 
regarding the Russian Church—“the Russian religion” 
they call it—as a thing utterly apart from and unconnected 
with us; in the light of something far removed from the 
comprehension and sympathies of all Western nations. A 


little knowledge in regard to the “Orthodox Church” 
would afford at once half an answer to the questions 
which I stated at the beginning of my article. As a 
matter of fact, the Orthodox Russian Church is very near 
akin indeed to both the Latin Catholic and the Protestant 
Churches. It forms a sort of connecting link between 
them. If they have shown capacity for development as 
churches; if they have demonstrated their power to evolve 
strong, fine, spiritual characters, why should that capacity 
and power be denied to a Church which combines some of 
the strong points of both? I do not think that there is 
the slightest likelihood that any union between these three 
great sections of Christianity will be brought about for a 
very long time to come—if ever. ‘The barriers are slight 
but unsurmountable, human nature being what it is, and 
divine revelation being open to divers interpretations, in this 
world at least. Moreover, the religion of any nation or of 
any individual is, in large measure, a question of birth, 
geography, politics, and social conditions—and, last, but far 
from least, of temperament. But so long as any one purely 
Christian Church devotes itself conscientiously to its proper 
province, the spiritual, and does not turn itself into a 
political machine, there is no valid reason why the members 
of every other Christian Church should not encourage, 
sympathize with, and love it, in proportion to individual 
knowledge, zeal, and temperament. 

If the Russian Church would but admit to communion 
the members of the Anglican Church, I am sure that there 
are plenty who would willingly comply with her requirements 
as to fasting and confession, for the sake of attaining such an 
end, though it would be better, of course, if no conditions 
were imposed on either side. It is not probable that there 
would be, in any case, on the Anglican side. 

But the relations of the three great divisions of the 
Catholic Church which I have mentioned can easily be 
stated without going very deeply into either historical, 
political, or geographical questions. 

The creed known as the Nicene Creed still remains 
in full force in both branches of the Christian Church, 
with but one slight difference. That difference occurs in- 
the statement regarding belief in the Holy Ghost. As 
finally settled by the Council of Constantinople in 381, 
and as still used by the Eastern Church, the clause in 
question reads: “And I believe in the Holy Ghost, the 
Lord and Giver of Life, Who proceedeth from the Father ; 
Who, with the Father and the-Son, is worshiped and glori- 
fied.” <A little more than two hundred years later, the 
Western Church, influenced chiefly by the logic of St. 
Augustine, decided that the Holy Ghost proceeds from the 
Father and the Son. Therefore, as a protection against 
the Arian doctrines, which were rife in Spain, the Council 
of Toledo, in the year 589, added what is known as “the 
Filioque clause ”’ to the Symbol or Creed of Constantinople. 
Hence our Western creed differs from the Eastern creed 
by exactly these words: “the Holy Ghost, . .. which 
proceedeth from the Father and the Son.” The reasons 
for this difference in the Creed are good on both sides. 
The Western Church argues that the change was necessary, 
in order that the identity of the Holy Spirit with Christ 
and with God the Father might be asserted in a clear and 
indisputable manner; that the abstract unity of the God- 
head might be guarded from all doubt or dispute. The 
Eastern Church, on the other hand, holds tothe view that 
to make the Holy Spirit proceed equally from the Father 
and the Son is to imply two active principles or creative 
powers in the Divine Essence, and this divides the God- 
head into two gods, and confounds the persons of the 
Trinity, besides being directly contrary to Scripture, and 
Christ’s words in John xv., 26. It is easy to see how these 


* diametrically opposed contentions have furnished and will 


continue to furnish, on demand, food for endless theologi- 
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cal discussion, though learned divines of the Anglican 
Church have admitted that the addition was made arbi- 
trarily and unnecessarily, to say the least. Neither side 
will yield—certainly the Eastern Church will not—and, 
really, it is not necessary that they should. At bottom 
both branches believe in the same essential dogmas: the 
Holy Trinity, the divinity of Jesus Christ, the identity of the 
Holy Spirit in essence, with God the Father and the Son. 
Discussion keeps alive interest; but the Russian Church 
holds that Roman Catholicism is the chief heresy of these 
latter days, and that the Pope of Rome is the first heretic. 

A brief statement of the likenesses and differences will 
help us to judge of the possibilities of the Russian Church 
by our estimate of our own. The Greek and Latin Cath- 
olic Churches agree as to the number of sacraments— 
seven—and as to their nature, with the exception of Extreme 
Unction, which the Greek Church administers, in the apos- 
tolic spirit, as a means of bodily and spiritual healing, not as 
a final sacrament when death is inevitable, and which is 
designated by a word that signifies an assembling together, 
seven ecclesiastics being assembled, if possible, to pray 
and anoint the sufferer. They agree as to Transubstantia- 
tion, though not as to the moment or manner in which the 
solemn change in the holy elements is effected; they pray 
for the dead, and recognize the intercession of the saints 
and of the Virgin Mary. But, while the Latin Church 
denies-the cup to laymen in the Holy Communion, requires 
celibacy in all ecclesiastics, forbids infant confirmation and 
communion, and asserts the Infallibility of the Pope and 
the Immaculate Conception of the Virgin Mary, the Greek 
Church admits and forbids precisely the opposite things, 
insisting, in particular, that all parish priests shall be 
married before they are ordained, relegating celibacy to 
the higher orders of the priesthood, and absolutely reject- 
ing the Pope as head of the Church, his infallibility, and 
the dogma of the Immaculate Conception. At this point 
it is proper to state, in the most emphatic manner, that the 
Emperor is not the head of the Russian Church in any 
other sense than Queen Victoria is the head of the English 
Church; that is to say, in so far as it is one of the State 
institutions. Queen Victoria is, in fact, more truly the 
head of the English Church than the Emperor is of the 
Russian, becayse she is so legally. That false statement 
has been repeated, ignorantly or willfully, until it has come 
to be almost an article of faith among foreigners. The 
truth is that when a Roman Catholic joins the Russian 
Church, one of the chief things asked of him is: “ Dost 
thou renounce the erroneous belief that our Lord Jesus 
Christ must not be acknowledged as the head of the Uni- 
versal Church, and that the head of Christ’s body, that is 
to say, of the Church Universal, can be a man, to wit, the 
Bishop of Rome?” Answer: “I renounce it.” I quote 
from the official “‘ Office for the Reception into the Ortho- 
dox Church of Converts from Christian Churches.” In 
connection with this rite, I may pause to correct another 
misconception, and te show, incidentally, that the Russian 
Church is more tolerant and Christian in its dealings with 
converts than several Protestant and other sects. It will 
be remembered that when the present Empress joined the 
Russian Church, before her marriage, the foreign press 
repeatedly asserted that she had been compelled to “curse”’ 
the religion (or faith) which she was leaving, and that she 
had to be baptized anew. On the contrary, the Russian 
Church recognizes a// Christian baptism, whether by im- 
mersion or sprinkling ; applies sprinkling herself, when cir- 
cumstances require it, to her own infant members, and 
merely anoints converts. The Holy Synod itself—not to 
mention the Emperor, who is a civil power—cannot change 
a single letter of the ecclesiastical law on such matters. 
And, indeed, it is inconceivable that, after og ada 
validity of baptism, the Russian Church should s y 
herself by requiring converts to “curse” (or “ anathema- 
tize ”) the powers which administered that valid sacrament. 
Common sense should have refuted that gross libel long 
ago. The Empress was simply anointed with the holy 
chrism, after “ confessing ’’ the Orthodox faith and dogmas. 

Another difference between the Greek.ahd Latin Cath- 
olic Churches consists in their conflicting views on Purga- 
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tory. The Latin Church has a definite dogma, which 
includes fire and torments, from which souls can be re- 
deemed by certain acts and intercessions on their own part 
(in anticipation), or on the part of others—in short, by 
indulgences founded on the doctrine that the works of 
supererogation of the saints and the righteous can be 


apportioned by the Pope. The Russian Church admits. 


penance, but only in the sense of discipline for the sinning 
soul of the living person, not as a commutation of future 


punishment, or vicarious penalty ; denies the possibility of 


works of supererogation, or any merits save those of Jesus 
Christ; and declares that these merits God alone can 
apportion, and that no one save God knows to whom they 
have been accorded. This is, essentially, the Protestant 
view of the matter, and produces a radical effect on the 
character of the prayers for the dead. The spirit of those 
prayers is precisely that of the twenty-third Psalm; and 
the actual language is, in part, that of the second verse in 
that Psalm. But the Russian Church does believe also 
that her prayers, alms in the name of the departed, and 
masses alleviate the state of those who have died suddenly, 
without opportunity for repentance, or who have repented 
but have had no time to prove the genuineness of their 
repentance by their works. 

Both the Greek and the Latin Churches require auricular 
confession before the reception of the Holy Communion, 
as does the Anglican Catholic Church; and in the matter 
of fasting in general, and of preparation for that sacrament 
in particular, the Greek Church is far the most strict of the 
three. Greek and Latin Churches alike claim the right to 
interpret the Scriptures, on the ground that they are 
specially enlightened by the Holy Spirit, and accept the 
whole Bible as the rule of life. But the Russian Church 
allows its members to read the Scriptures for themselves 
in a version which is practically identical with our King 
James Bible (with touches of the Revised Version here 
and there), though it does not encourage the young to 
study the Old Testament, with the exception of the Psalms, 
for reasons which I need not discuss here, but which 
are easy to comprehend. Nevertheless, the children are 
taught the Old Testament stories and history (exactly as 
Protestant children are taught) in their daily religious 
lessons at school. 

In short, the Russian Church corresponds to what might 
be described as a “ Reformed” or a “ Primitive and Un- 
corrupted ” Latin Catholic Church. Except in the matter 
of confirmation and communion of infants, and the clause 
concerning the “ procession of the Holy Ghost,” it is prac- 
tically identical with the Ritualistic or “ Anglican Catholic” 
branch of the Protestant Episcopal Church. It is not 
necessary to discuss the question of the :4éni—the “ images 
or holy pictures ’”—because they are not “ worshiped,” as 
it is customary for outsiders to assert. The language of 
the Office for Converts which I have already quoted is 
explicit on this point: “ Dost thou confess that it is proper 
to have and to honor the skéni of Christ our Saviour, 
and of the Virgin Mother of God, and of the other saints, 
not for purposes of worship, but that, by contemplation 
thereof, we may be incited to devotion, and to imitation of 
the deeds of the godly persons represented by those holy 
pictures?” Answer: “I confess it.” 

What is there in all this compared with Protestant 
Churches, or compared with the Roman Catholic Church, 
all of which have, confessedly, bred saints and holy per- 
sons not a few, to hinder equal spiritual development ?’ 
Absolutely nothing. So far, the opportunities and chances. 
are perfectly equal. In the church service the congrega- 
tion has the same share that it has in the Latin Catholic 
ritual; that is to say, it responds to the petitions of the 
Litany by the sign of the cross, the audible responses being 
made by the choir. There is no law against any one join- 
ing in with the choir, if he knows enough. In practice it 
is very often done, and it is encouraged, that having been 
the olden custom. When I was in St. Petersburg there 
were popular singing classes, free, to train the congregations. 
in the church music, and at one of the prominent cathedrals: 
where this singing class usually resorted on Sunday after- 
noons the result was striking in the extreme. But the 
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Russian congregation has one very decided advantage over 
the Roman Catholic—the service is in Old Slavonic, and 
the people understand it. Until a very recent period, com- 
paratively speaking—that is to say, until adaptations of the 
Anglican ritual were adopted by “dissenters ’—no Protest- 
ant Church in this country, except the Protestant Episco- 
pal, allowed the congregation any share in the service 
beyond participation in the hymns. On the other hand, 
the Anglican Catholic branch has almost reached the non- 
The more or less universal 
adoption of ritual by former antagonists, and the intensifi- 


cation of ritual and symbolism by the ritualistic, together — 


with the acknowledged devotional effect and helpfulness, 
really would seem to suggest that the Russian Church’s 
faith in a practical reunion on her basis is not so visionary 
as might appear at first sight. 

Perhaps the most essential difference lies in the absence 
of sermons. In the Russian Church, as a rule, sermons 
are preached only on special grand occasions, by men with 
a reputation for eloquence. Sermons are not required 
from every priest, irrespective of his talent. This arrange- 
ment is certainly a great relief to both priests and congre- 
gations, though there is undeniable economy in a bad 
sermon: it lasts much longer than a good one. The 
hearer does not wish to run the risk of listening to another 
of any sort for a long time ; whereas a good sermon whets 
the mental appetite and produces a craving for another of 
the same sort immediately. My own opinion is that the 
Russian arrangement was made, primarily, with a view to 
safeguarding the flock from contamination by sensational 
or heretical preaching on the part of priests who are igno- 
rant or bent upon achieving notoriety at any cost. There 
is some force in the argument that people who have been 
drilled from childhood in the principles of righteous living 
ought to know the difference between right and wrong, and 
are bound in honor to attain to their spiritual as weil as to 
their physical majority without constant exhortation thereto. 
Preachers here tacitly recognize that fact, and make their 
sermons milk for babes, as a rule, rather than meat for 
men. 

Another important factor is the position of the clergy. 


‘ There was a period in the history of Russia when there 
‘was a law made forbidding any one except a priest’s son 


to become a priest, or priests’ sons to adopt another 
profession. The natural, inevitable result of this was 
a caste, a social class, and such it has continued, in 
great measure, to the present day. There are no prohibi- 
tions at present, and priests’ sons adopt whatever career 
they like and often distinguish themselves, while nobles 
enter the priesthood, though rarely. I have personal 
knowledge of one such case. The result of the long sep- 
aration from other classes is that the clergy are still, as a 
rule, specially and exclusively the servants of the altar and 
confessors. They mingle with their city parishioners more 
rarely and more formally than the ordinary Protestant 
clergyman. Naturally, this reduces to a minimum the 
moral influence even of those priests who are most deeply 
respected for their personal characters. But, as there are 
two sides to most questions in this world—though not to 
all—this defect has its compensating advantages. The 
socially ambitious may win the Russian priest’s friendship 
by simulated piety and lavish gifts for charity—the pious 
hypocrite is as favorite a subject for satire in Russian litera- 
ture as in the Ateratures of Western lands. But there is 
no direct incentive for such action there, as there is here, 
for example, because the priest is absolutely powerless as 
a tool in financial and social speculations. He has no 
social ambitions for himself or his family, he is not expected 
to vie with his parishioners in pomp of living, and if he 
wishes to rise above the rank of Arch-priest he must aban- 
don his family (which can be done if his children are all 
provided for, if his wife consents and enters a convent 
simultaneously), enter the celibate Black Clergy, and become 
even more thoroughly identified with the priestly class. 
After this he may rise to be a Bishop, Archbishop, or 
Metropolitan, but he is further removed from social life 


A well-known Russian author, in a volume which he 
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wrote to defend his beloved Church from the attacks of the 
Protestants, once declared that, while the latter accused the 
Russians of idolatry, they were not themselves free from 
that reproach ; they made a fetich of the Bible and wor- 
shiped it—but did not read it! Assuredly, there is no 
inherent reason why the Russian Church should not develop 
as fine spiritual characters as any other Christian Church, 
except the one suggested by the fact that, in general, its 
members do not study the New Testament as much as 
Protestants do, or are supposed to do; and that, though 
they hear it read in the services, the failure to expound it 
in sermons leaves them exposed to the danger of falling 
into serious errors when they try to interpret it for them- 
selves. The multitude of extraordinary and fanatical sects 
which have arisen in Russia—the Russians are predisposed 
to religious mysticism and intensity—from precisely this 
study of the Scriptures by unguided, untrained minds, 
affords an illustration of this danger. 

My own impression, founded on Russians whom I know, 
and upon observation, is that fine, strong Christian charac- 
ters are no rarer in Russia than they are in America. But 
it is in keeping with the absence of sermons that they 
should talk less and less frankly on religious matters there 
than we do in this land of revivals, Salvation Armies, and 
experiments generally. They are not in the habit of dig- 
ging up their deepest feelings at brief intervals and inspect- 
ing the roots, to see whether they are alive or dead. It is 
assumed as a matter of course that every one is a “ be- 
liever,’’ and that calm faith requires no assertion. Conse- 
quently it is very easy for foreigners to go astray and 
accuse the Russians of unbelief, of ‘“‘ deadness,”’ because 
they talk too little, and of “idolatry ” because they seem to 
do too much. 

The monastic ideal in the Russian Church is prayer and 
meditation rather than activity and education, though the 
monasteries have their philanthropic and educational insti- 
tutions like many of the Latin Catholic and Protestant 
Orders. But here again arises the vexed question as to 
the respective attitudes of Mary and Martha, which it is 
profitless and, in a small compass, impossible to discuss. 
Naturally, among the monastic as among the parish clergy 
there exists every degree of education, spirituality, and 
personal qualities—precisely as among the clergy of other 
churches and countries. It would not be worth while to 
print such a trite commonplace were it not for the sweep- 
ing and calumnious assertions on this point which are 
habitual with uninformed writers. 

Two things are certain :: First, that the Russian Church 
understands better than any other with which I am ac- 
quainted how to inspire, even in the breasts of those who 
come to her services in a mood of cold indifference, that 
frame of devout prayerfulness of worship and communion 
with the Church visible and invisible, which it is the special 
object of all church services to produce. The second sig- 
nificant fact is that in Russia there is never any problem 
as to “how the men are to be induced to go to church.” 
The churches are always thronged, and the men go more 
than the women. Moreover, the very poor go in a way 
which would rejoice the heart of a clergyman in New York, 
and the absence of pews, rented places, or seats of any 
sort brings about an ideal commingling of all classes which 
would suit the Christian theory, if not the republican prac- 
tice, of thiscountry. Hence, mission churches for the poor, 
church parlors, church sociables, are not needed to encour- 
age church attendance or brotherly feeling, and do not 
exist in the Russian Church for the encouragement of 
visiting foreigners, who judge of the Church’s state exclu- 
sively by such external signs. There are cases and locali- 
ties, no doubt, where adaptations of certain practical 
features in this direction might prove of value, though 
these needs are met in a great measure in other ways. 

I took the trouble to study the religious beliefs, cere- 
monies, and their effects, though I went to Russia with all 
the prejudices of the Protestant and the New Englander 
of Puritan descent. The result was that I came to under- 
stand precisely how these ceremonies and beliefs affect, 
help, and comfort the members of that Orthodox Church, 
and to love that Church equally with my own. Its music 
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is the most devout, suitable, and inspired, as a whole, that 
I know. Altogether, it appeals to and warms the heart in 
a way which the coldly intellectual forms of worship do 
not, though it is of a wholly different world, intellectually 
and artistically, from camp-meeting and similar methods of 
emotionalism. 

As for the present state of the Church, I cannot see that 
there is any difference between it and that of any other 
truly spiritual branch of the Catholic Church Universal. 
As for its spiritual possibilities, I-consider them quite as 
great as in any other branch of the Christian Church. The 
Russian Church and people are civilizing and Christianiz- 
ing Asia; but they do it, as a matter of course, as part of 
the daily duty, and talk very little about it. 

Let me say, in conclusion, that the Russian Church 
nobly endures the one great and abiding test—it produces 
millions of Christians of the old-fashioned, Gospel pattern, 
who live their lives with gentleness, patience, long-suffering, 
self-renunciation, faith, and love, and die with a simple calm 
to match. What more is required? 


| 
The Old-Time Fourth ” 
By Frank W. Crane 


Our Fourth of July celebrations have undergone a radi- 
cal change from the old-time methods of honoring this 
auspicious day. Noise of any kind, so long as it is associated 
with powder, seems to be the chief element at the present 
time. Firecrackers were practically unknown to the lively 
lads of one hundred years ago, nor do we find in such ac- 
counts as are left ofthe Fourth during the early years of 
our Republicany mention of the remarkable variety of ex- 
plosives which Yankee, ingenuity has produced for the 
patriotic amusement of the boys and girls of to-day. In 
those good old times, when the worthy framers of our Gov- 
ernment wore knee-breeches and powdered hair, the anni- 
versary of the Declaration of Independence was remembered 
chiefly by patriotic speeches and dinners, the latter evi- 
dently being the great feature of the day, as all the clubs 
and societies had them; and, however different might be 
the political opinions expressed around the board, they all 
agreed upon one point, and that was the number of toasts. 
These always corresponded to the number of States in the 
Union, and for several years thirteen was the number. 
With the rapid admission of new States this custom grad- 
ually died out, probably from the fact that the diners 
were unequal, even on patriotic occasions, to drinking as 
many toasts as there were States. In the larger cities the 
veterans of the Revolution generally paraded with military 
organizations, and as those old warriors marched by, how 
they were cheered by old and young alike !—cheered as only 
those could cheer who knew so well just what the cost of 
independence had been—for many, indeed, had paid a large 
part of it themselves, willingly, however, even if sacrifi- 
cially. 

The New Yorker of the present day is inclined to smile 
when he reads that on the Fourth of July, 1795, the parade 
of soldiers in this city numbered nine hundred men. Their 
route was from the Battery up Broadway to the new Pres- 
byterian Church, where the Declaration of Independence 
was read by Edward Livingston. The Tammany Society 
also turned out on that day, each member wearing a buck’s 
tail in hishat. After the parade they listened to a ser- 
mon and had a grand banquet in the evening. The “ Daily 
Advertiser,” in its issue on Fourth of July morning, 1795, 
contains this outburst of editorial patriotism : 

“This morn has ushered in the nineteenth anniversary 
of the independence of the United States, a.day at whose 
return every American bosom must beat high with pleasure 
and with honest pride.. When we reflect that on this day 
our country ‘rose to take her seat among the nations of 
the earth,’ and when we consider the vast importance of 
that- event, an event which may be viewed as the era of 
civil and religious liberty, not only to ourselves, but to all 
mankind, how should our hearts expand with gratitude to 
the Supreme Disposer of events, who conducted us during 
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our arduous conflict for the attainment of that object, and 
who both kindly brought us to see this day, and to behold 
our country in the possession of peace, of freedom, and of 
national and individual happiness. Amidst the festivities 
of this auspicious day, let us, as heretofore, evince by our 
order and decorum that those grateful sentiments are duly 
impressed upon our minds. Long may it please a gracious 
Providence to continue us happy and united among our- 
selves, and long may the return of this day find our country 
in possession of those incidental blessings we now enjoy!” 

New Yorkers did not allow the event which has ever 
since made the Fourth of July of 1776 famous go by with- 
out due public acknowledgment. This was the first cele- 
bration of the Fourth in New York City, but the celebra- 
tion itself did not occur until Wednesday, the 9th, as there 
were no telegraph wires then to flash the news from Phila- 
delphia to New York of the most important event since 
the discovery of the continent. Washington was in New 
York at that time with his soldiers, and the Declaration of 
Independence was read to each brigade, being everywhere 
received “ with the utmost demonstrations of joy.” The 
patriotic enthusiasm of the citizens was displayed in no 
uncertain manner during the evening of that day, when a 
large crowd assembled at Bowling Green and ruthlessly 
pulled from the pedestal the equestrian statue of King 
George III., which had been erected in 1770. The lead 
with which the statue was made was melted into bullets, 
and many of them undoubtedly were used against the 
British in the disastrous battle of Long Islarfd, which was 
fought six weeks later. It is interesting and also curious 
to see that the benefits of the Declaration were at once 
given to all debtors imprisoned in the old Provost Jail, 
now the Register’s Office, in City Hall Park. 

One of the most amusing accounts of these early cele- 
brations appears in the “ Pennsylvania Gazette ” of July 9, 
1777, and it is of particular importance as marking the 
first anniversary of our country’s independence. There 
was comparatively little, so far as the progress of the war 
was concerned, to cause jubilation to the Americans at 
that time. It had been a severe year for them, with only 
a few minor successes to brighten the gloom. But their 
hearts never faltered, and this Philadelphia celebration, 
just one year after the ratification of Thomas Jefferson’s 
memorable document, shows with wonderful distinctness 
the buoyant hopefulness of the American patriots when all 
seemed dark about them. The original account of that 
day’s festivities is too good to abbreviate, and is as follows: 

“Friday, the Fourth of July, being the anniversary of 
the Independence of the United States of America, was 
celebrated in this city with demonstrations of joy and fes- 
tivity. About noon all the armed ships and galleys in the 
river were drawn up before the city dressed in the gayest 
manner, with the colors of the United States and stream- 
ers displayed. At one o'clock, the yards being properly 
manned, they began the celebration of the day by a dis- 
charge of thirteen cannon from each of the ships, and one 
from each of the thirteen galleys, in honor of the thirteen 
United States. 

“In the afternoon an elegant dinner was prepared for 
Congress, to which were invited the President and Supreme 
Executive Council, and Speakers of the Assembly of this 
State, the General Officers and Colonels of the army, and 
strangers of eminence, and Members of the several Con- 
tinental Boards in town. The Hessian band of music 
taken in Trenton the 26th of December last attended, and 
heightened the festivity with some fine performances suited 
to the joyous occasion, while a corps of British deserters, 
taken into the service of the continent by the State of 
Georgia, being drawn up before the door, filled up the 
intervals with feux de joie. After dinner a number of 
toasts were drank, all breathing independence and a gen- 
erous love of liberty, and commemorating the memories 
of those brave and worthy patriots who gallantly exposed 
their lives and fell gloriously in defense of freedom and 
the righteous cause of their country. Each toast was 
followed by a discharge of artillery and small arms, and a 
suitable piece of music by the Hessian band. 

“ The glorious Fourth of July was reiterated three times, 
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accompanied with triple discharges by cannon and small 
arms and loud huzzahs, that resounded from street to street 
through the city. ‘Towards evening several troops of horse, 
a corps of artillery, and a brigade of North Carolina forces 
which was in town on its way to join the Grand Army, was 
drawn up in Second Street and reviewed by Congress and 
the General Officers. The evening was closed with the 
ringing of bells, and at night there was a grand exhibition 
of fireworks, which began and concluded with thirteen 
rockets on the Commons, and the city was beautifully illu- 
minated. Everything was conducted with the greatest 


order and decorum, and the face of joy and gladness was, 


universal. Thus may the Fourth of July, that glorious and 
ever memorable day, be celebrated throughout America by 
the Sons of Freedom from age to age till time shall be no 
more. Amen and Amen.” 

The Fourth of July, 1789,in this city, is of particular 
interest, because George Washington, who was then a 
resident of the town, took part in the festivities. He had 
been inaugurated as President a little over two months before, 
and New York City, as the capital of the Nation, could not 
afford to let the Fourth pass by- without a demonstration of 
the most patriotic nature. The Society of the Cincinnati met 
at the city tavern in the morning and elected Baron Steuben 
President for the coming year, and Alexander Hamilton 
Vice-President. A committee was appointed to wait upon 
the President bearing the Society’s congratulations of the 
day, and it is fortunate that the remarks of Baron Steuben, 
who was chosen spokesman, have been preserved. In a 
newspaper of the time he is quoted as follows: 

“The Society of the Cincinnati of the State of New 
York have directed this delegation to present to you, sir, 
their sentiments of the profoundest respect. In common 
with all good citizens of the United States of America, they 
join their ardent wishes for the preservation of your life, 
- health, and prosperity. In particular, they feel the high- 
est satisfaction in contemplating the illustrious Chief of our 
armies, by a unanimous vote of an independent people 
elected to the highest station that a dignified and enlight- 
ened country can bestow. Under your conduct, sir, this 
band of soldiers were led to glory and to conquest, and we 
feel ourselves confident that under your administration our 
country will speedily arrive at an enviable state of pros- 
perity and happiness.”’ 

In replying to these remarks George Washington said : 

“TI beg you, gentlemen, to return my most affectionate 
regard to the Society of the Cincinnati, and assure them 
that I receive their congratulations on this auspicious day 
with a mind constantly anxious for the honor and welfare 
of our country, and can only say that the force of my 
abilities, aided by an integrity of heart, shall be studiously 
pointed to the support of its dignity and the promotion of 
its prosperity and happiness.”’ 

George Washington was unable to leave his house on 
that day, suffering from a slight indisposition, and his 
absence is noted with regret from the public exercises in 
St. Paul’s Church, where, besides the reading of the Declara- 
tion, Alexander Hamilton delivered “ an elegant eulogium ” 
on Major-General Nathaniel Greene, who had recently 
died. We are told, however, that the lady and family of 
the President were there, together with the Vice-President 
and ladies of his family. Among the thirteen toasts re- 
sponded to by the Cincinnati at their dinner were: The 
President and the Vice-President; the Constitution—may 
its friends be firm and united; the late Federal Conven- 
tion—may their virtue, wisdom, and firmness be deeply 
engraven on the hearts of their countrymen; the Com- 
panions of our Order in France and America; the Fair 
Daughters of the Cincinnati. | 

It is a pleasure also to see that the ladies took a deep 
and patriotic interest in remembering the day, and one of 
these novel and interesting occasions is described in “ Por- 
cupine’s Gazette” of July 14, 1798: 

‘“‘ Just after the usual celebration of the Fourth of July, 
at Middletown, Conn., the Jadies also, animated with the 
spirit of patriotism, and desirous to give a proof of their 
_attachment to the cause of their country, convened in the 
afternoon in the grove belonging to Captain G. Starr, 
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where a cold collation was provided for them, and the 
following truly patriotic toasts were given: 


“ The United States. May their sons ever continue brave and 
free, and their daughters virtuous and fair. 

“Mrs. Adams. May she offer to the fair of America a model 
of imitation worthy the virtues of the President of the United 
States. 

“ Mrs. Washington. May we in her ever recall to mind the 
valor, patriotism, and magnanimity of the hero who conducted 
us to freedom. 

“The Daughters of America. May their applausive smiles 
reward the patriotic youth who step forward in defense of their 
country, and their frowns appall the traitor or coward who dares 
to betray or desert it.” 


After the t@&sting and speaking—for we are not told that. 
the gentlemen were permitted to hear these feminine but 
patriotic remarks—the men joined them, and all marched 
in a procession through the town, the parade being led 
by the two eldest ladies, and the exercises of the day 
were concluded around a liberty tree erected near the 
church. On this liberty tree was fastened a board repre- 
senting a divided serpent on the point of being devoured 
by a dragon, with the motto, *‘ Unite or die.” ‘The account 
of this interesting event says: “The sight of this device, 
though in some places nearly effaced by time, recalled 
forcibly to every mind the glorious era of ’76, when the 
same board was first displayed. Such examples are truly 
worthy of imitation, for when the Fair exhibit such a spirit 
in their country’s cause, who that is not a recreant but 
would blush to remain inactive ?” 

At Lancaster, Pa., there was an interesting celebration 
in 1798, when the commander of each corps of soldiers 
received a beautiful standard of colors from the ladies of 
the town, the fair patriot who made the presentation say- 
ing as she did so: * Incapacitated by our sex to bear arms 
in the defense’of our country’s rights, we with cheerfulness. 
and confidence commit that sacred trust to you. Assured 
that you will on all proper occasions display and defend 
it in the midst of your enemies, the ladies of Lancaster 
request your acceptance of this standard, and pray the God 


' of battles to shield you in the day of danger.” 


Some of the toasts responded to during the Fourth of 
July celebration in 1799, when the political feeling of the 
country was sharply divided between friendship for France. 
or England, are thoroughly typical of the sentiments of 
that time. A few of the most interesting are : 


Citizen Thomas Jefferson. May he in due time take the 
helm of our federal government, and steer it safe from rocks and 
shoals to its destined haven. 

May the enemies of freedom and equal liberty have three 
choices. First, that they shall repent of their evil way in dust 
and ashes, and return to the Republican faith; secondly, have 
the old Tory blessing, Depart, ye cursed, to Nova Scotia; or, 
thirdly, be cut off as the house of Baal was by Jehu. 

Bonaparte, the glory of Egypt. May he go on conquering 
and to conquer, till liberty be established among the Turks and 
Mamelukes. 

Gallatin, Livingston, Venable, and their supporters in Congress. 
May their indefatigable labors for the public weal be not only 
crowned with success, but meet the tribute of a grateful people 
through unfeigned thanks. 

The Ministers of the Gospel throughout the world. May they 
preach for the good of the flock, and not for the fleece. 

May that old piratical government of Britain, whose murders, 
rapines, and abominations have gone up to the clouds like the 
smoke of a burning mountain, be eradicated, and the evergreen 
of liberty be substituted in the room thereof. 

The fair Daughters of Columbia. May they be at once the 
admiration of aristocratic degeneracy, and the reward of Repub- 
lican bravery, thereby evincing that a difference in sex makes 
none in sentiment. 

The expected minister of peace, Lafayette. May his en- 
deavors in bringing about a reconciliation between the sister 
republics be as successful as his arms were in liberating us from 
British tyranny and oppression. : - 


% 


Hope never hurt any one, never yet interfered with duty ; nay, 
always strengthens to the performance of duty, gives courage, 
and clears the judgment.—Macdona/ld. 


. 
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The Old Sock Savings-Bank for 


Ministers 


By the Rev. Uriah Xerxes Buttles, D.D. 


It is an old and accepted maxim that preachers are poor 
financiers, and if a keen eye for accumulating a bank 
account is a test of financial ability, the proverb is a true 
one, for no man with half a grain of sense ever went into 
the ministry for the money to be earned in it. However, 
there are ministers galore, and out of stipends of even three 
hundred a year some of them contrive to save a trifle for 
the old age which may set in any time after forty; and for 
the little savings of the clergy there seems to have arisen 
a special variety of ravener, with special art in setting forth 
opportunity for loss. One thing he knows to perfection 
and calculates upon. He knows that the average preacher 
cannot openly save and seek investment for, his meager 
savings. He knows that the preacher must give to every 
board of his church, if he have not so much as one shingle, 
or the prospect of one, to cover his own head. He knows 
that the preacher known to be investing in corner lots, or 
mortgages of gilt-edged variety, is an object of suspicion 
to the average trustee, and felt to be having quite too soft 
a snap. So, no matter what he has to offer, he has a few 
sentences of furtive, comprehensive sympathy, as, “ We 
offer special advantages to ministers who may have small 
amounts which they wish to guéef/y invest ;” or, “ Ministers 
will appreciate the large returns we offer without publicity.” 
Not a week passes that I do not receive at least one circu- 
lar from some point of the compass setting forth the sur- 
passing luck some company is offering clerical investors. 
Last week I got one from the Pawpawville Natural Gas Belt 
Company. ‘When you weary of raising sugar-beets and 
persimmons, crops for which our superb soil is particularly 
adapted, by boring in your back yard you will strike a gas- 
well, sure to make you a millionaire in a month,” says this 
document, and inclosed with it was a private letter written 
by a precious wind-bag I met last summer at a Sunday- 
school convention where, he confided to me, he was 
“* operating,” assuring me most beguilingly that I would be 
presented with two lots in a most desirable quarter of the 
company’s “ Addition,” if only I would lend the weight of 
my name and influence as an investor in “ the scheme ”’ in 
Griggsville, and our Presbytery. This week I have one 
from Eagle City, which, it is claimed, is going to be the 
great receiving-point on Lake Superior. Brown bread ata 
clam-bake does not go off faster than lots are selling there, 
I am assured, and if I fail to buy one at forty dollars the 
front foot (of course on long time), I am missing the 
Opportunity of a lifetime. Week afore last I received a 
circular-letter from Dr. Whiffum, late of Athensville faculty 
(his chair was Assyrian literature and archzology), confid- 
ing to me that he has gone into the buying and selling of 
stocks, and he is so “ fixed ” that he can conduct his trades 
in such a manner that, no matter what happens to other 
speculators, he and those who trust in him are sure to 
make money. “ Ministers, I know, have a hard time get- 
ting a little ahead,” he said, commiseratingly, ‘cand they 
have a still harder time finding a good investment for their 
small savings. I know they will welcome something at 
once safe, sure, and quiet, which offers unusual returns.” 
I will not quote further, but his bait was so artfully con- 
trived that, for one rainbow minute, I saw myself receiving 
ten, twenty, fifty per cent. Then the vision vanished, and 
I knew that here was only another opportunity for folly, 
and Dr. Whiffum’s satin paper went into the stove along 
with a chance to take stock in the Western Kansas Im- 
provement Company, which intends buying up old govern- 
ment cannon with which to bombard the sky at stated 
intervals, and so compel showers on chose uncertain tracts 
now at the mercy of the dry winds of the desert; also a 
chance to insure myself in the New Mazarin Blue Mutual 
Benefit Company, Limited—viz., limited to Presbyterian 
preachers—and a chance to take a scholarship in the 
Women’s College at Cottonwood-on-the-Wabash, an insti- 
tution sure to pay big, financially, some #imz, and now offer- 
ing large returns in educational advantages, and a good con- 
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science to the investor. .‘‘ Our curriculum ranges through 
all the radiant spheres of knowledge,” announces Presi- 
dent Dubbins, “ and we offer it at the low price of $265.50 
per annum, each young lady to furnish her own spoons, 
forks, sheets, towels, etc. Music, calisthenics, and the art 
of rowing in the Wabash, extra.” The mail-carrier has just 
delivered me a letter from Tobit Lamson, President of 
Goose Lake Assembly Company, offering me a lot in that 
boggy resort for two lectures on homiletics, to be delivered 
during the week set apart for a special course for ministers, 


“ gotten up,” writes Tobit, whom I knew when we both wore ~ 


roundabouts, “‘ to advertise our little scheme.” ‘ Of course 
we will have great inducements, and low rates, and the 
preachers are bound to boom us.” Now, I don’t know the 
other members of the company, but I know Tobit, and I 
know that the investors in the Goose Lake Assembly will 
do well to look to their titles, and not to invest more than 
they can well afford to lose. 

If other preachers are as generously favored with oppor- 
tunities to invest their money as I am, the United States 
Postal Department receives a neat income from the invent- 
ors of the multifarious Schemes and traps contrived to 
catch or inveigle ministerial savings, and the said inventors 
must reap a snug reward for their ingenious efforts, though 
their dupes are, from the nature of the situation, silent. It 
is not in human nature.to work for nothing, even for the 
benefit of preachers. It is, too, especially in New England 
human nature, instinctive to lay up something against a 
rainy day, and more than one schemer would have caught 
me, had it not been for a certain experience of Mother 
Bobbs, and my part in it. 

Like other ladies, Mother Bobbs has her little eccentrici- 
ties, and she pinned her financial faith to Mr. Artaxerxes 
Camp, for many years President of the Jefferson County Bank 
of Gypsum. A blond, blue-eyed old gentleman of benevo- 
lent aspect, soft hands, soft voice, and a soft way of walk- 
ing on his toes, he has a most cozy way of chatting with 
nervous old ladies of both sexes, with a little money they 
wish to invest at a high rate of interest, and when he 
assured Mother Bobbs that the investments of the Pickerel 
Land Company were eighteen karat fine, and diamond 
edge, she believed him. She had plenty of company. So did 
many others: why should they not? Mr. Camp lived ina 
double house of red brick, was a church member and 
officer, and had been president of the village many times. 
He had given the church a new organ, and when the Pres- 
ident of the United States passed through Gypsum on a 
special, it was Mr. Camp who was chosen to make him a 
little speech and present him with a bouquet. That he, Mr. 
Camp, was one of the originators and directors of the Pick- 
erel land scheme he did not mention to Mother Bobbs 
when he gave her the fat envelope containing her mortgage 
on the S. W. I. /4-87—18—15 lands of the Pickerel Invest- 
ment Company of Lake County,.Ind., now transferred to 
one Israel Hubbel. The said lands, Mr. Camp was oblig- 
ing enough to explain, were virtually a part of Chicago, or 
were bound to be in time, and if ever she wanted to have 
the cash, why, he, Mr. Camp, would at once take the secur- 
ities and produce it. Meanwhile she would receive seven 
per cent. All went well for two years. Then Mother 
Bobbs failed to receive her interest, and a smooth-spoken 


_young man, who parted his hair in the middle and wore a 


fob, came to see her, and persuaded her into signing a 
paper she did not understand till two months later, when 
the Pickerel Investment Company failed, and she discovered 
that she had signed away all power to make a fuss for 
a decade. Going to Mr. Camp in tears, she was received 
coldly and without a trace of the old-time coziness, and 
when she reminded him that he had promised to take back 
that investment any time and give her the thousand she 
had put in it, he told her, flatly and firmly, “she lied.” As 
a last resort, Mother Bobbs then appealed to me, and, after 
spending about five dollars and writing upa ream of paper, 
I at last received word that “ The land was there all right.” 
Then followed six years of taxpaying and waiting for a 
better day which never came, and at last, after Father 
Bobbs’s death, worn out with computing what that thousand 
dollars would have earned left to itself in the seclusion of 
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the Gypsum Savings Bank, the old lady asked me to go to 
Chicago and sell the tract. She holds the theory that a 
man can do anything. If one fails, he isn’t a man. She 
believed a man could get her money for her. At the same 
time she has not entire confidence in me, or, as she phrased 
it to my wife, she didn’t feel “to put herself entirely in 
the jaws of strangers,’ so she insisted that Mary Jane go 
with me—of course, to protect the Bobbs interest. After 
buying a new necktie, and arranging with Dr. Hammers 
to supply my pulpit, I was ready, and we started westward. 
We arrived in Chicago at midnight, and the next morning 
we went out at once to “locate ’”’ Mother Bobbs’s real estate. 
In vain I inquired in all imaginable places, till, bethinking 
myself of Timmy Williams, who the year before had gone 
West and was somewhere in the city, I tracked him to the 
basement of a big department store. There I found him 
selling tin basins for the salary of eight dollars a week. 
He was determined not to stay on his father’s farm, and 
was equally determined to try business. He seemed to 
have found enough to do, if that was all he wanted. ‘It’s 
at the tip end of the car-line somewhere down south,” he 
screamed in myear. “Go as far as you can on the grip, 
and then ask. You'll get there if you keep going and 
asking.” We took his advice, and about three o’clock in 
the afternoon found the place by means of a guide and a 
duck-boat. It was a sedgy tract beautiful with cat-tail 
flags and melodious with bullfrogs. A rapid little stream 
flowed through it, and on this we made our observations. 
“Oh, when the town grows down here, it’ll show up all 
right,” said the guide, with the easy confidence in his 
city observable in all classes of Chicagoans. ‘‘ Of course, 
sewers an’ culberts ’ll have to be built, and it will have to 


_ be filled in, but it’s full as good land as a great deal that 


was built up during the World’s Fair. But in time it'll 
get there’—here his face became grave and he added, 
‘** But ef I was widders, or preachers, or orphans, I’d fight 


shy of Eastern parties axunnin’ a Western land scheme. 


Tell about Western sharks! The real old genuine critter 
grows east of Buffalo. I was born in York State myself!” 

Mother Bobbs still continues to pay taxes on the S. W. 
I. /4—87-—18-—15, and I suppose so long as my name appears 
on our church year-book I will continue to receive adver- 
tisements of multitudinous opportunities ‘ especially advan- 
tageous to ministers,’ and more rarely something decidedly 
new in the way of some enticing “scheme.” But of one 
thing I am certain: My friends may have call to warn me 
against war, pestilence, and famine..and the “ devil and 
all his works,” but no word need be said in my ears about 
the seductive creator of opportunities for me to invest my 
money. I don’t want any land west of the Mississippi, or, 
indeed, any land I cannot feel quite sure of, and I have 
absolutely no use for shares or stocks of the variety adver- 
tised on the quiet to preachers. I would sooner put my 
little all into an old sock and hide it under Calvin’s Insti- 
tutes or one of my barrels of sermons. 


Camping 
By James Hammond 

The question of camping is a very large one, and cannot 
be in any way comprehensively treated in a short article. 
It is possible, however, to give a word or two of advice, 
more as to the particular purposes of camping than on 
camping itself. 

Living in the woods, or in the open air by the sea, cook- 
ing your own meals, and living in a tent or a wood hut, or 
with only the sky as a covering—in other words, what is 
generally known as camping—should be always looked upon 
as a means, never as an object or end in itself. That is to 
say, to set out for a certain spot, to there erect a tent and 
live for a certain number of days or weeks, amusing your- 
self or working during each day just as you would at your 
own home or at a. seaside hotel, is a mistake; you are 
merely undergoing the discomforts of such a life without 
obtaining anything as a recompense. 

~Camping, therefore, should be merely a means of living 
while you are obtaining a certain amount of fishing or 
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shooting or boating, or some sport of the sort which cannot 
comfortably be enjoyed by any other method. For exam- 
ple, in order to get big game you must go out West or in 
the Adirondacks or in the north of Maine; in other words, 
to places where there are no hotels nor houses to live in. 
Here camping is the proper method of living, and its dis- 
comforts amount to nothing. If you are on a cruising trip 
in a canoe, doing a hundred miles of some river, then 
canoe camping will be more comfortable than the struggle 
to reach a hotel each night. Of course, boys will occa- 
sionally enjoy camping for its own sake, but, believing 
firmly as I do that such camping is not of the best kind, 
that there should bea direct object on the trip exclusive of 
camping, I shall for the moment speak only of this particu- 
lar kind. 

Let us say, then, that half a dozen boys or young men 
have made up their minds to go somewhere within a rea- 
sonable distance of their homes, on a lake, for the purpose 
of fishing. The outfit needed is somewhat as follows: 
The tent should be about eighteen feet long by ten wide, 
and of the kind used in military encampments; 2.¢., witha 
horizontal ridge-pole resting on vertical poles at each end, 
over which the canvas of the tent is strung and then held 
down by guy-ropes on either side. There should be a fly 
at either end, which may be thrown back so as to give a 
sufficient draft through all the time. In the middle of 
the tent, running lengthwise, there should be a table, which 
can be easily made out of a couple of eight or ten inch wide 
boards, resting on six legs made from saplings and driven 
into the ground. A good bed can be easily made by cut- 
ting two four-foot logs, which may be obtained by cutting 
down a tree six inches in diameter. These two logs, being 
laid upon the ground parallel] to each other and about six 
feet apart, are then connected by a series of small, straight 
saplings after the general manner of the slats in a bed. 
On top of this should be placed either a large number of 
boughs or an ordinary bed-ticking stuffed with the tips of 
green hemlock boughs. ‘This forms a capital bed. 

The only other things that are needed are stools, which 


can be easily made, and facilities for cooking. The best 


implement for cooking is an ordinary stove, which can 
probably be hired or purchased somewhere near the spot 
where you are camping. This should be set up a few 
yards from the tent ina sheltered spot, and, if possible, 
covered over with a canopy, which can be made by erecting 
four poles at the four corners of the square in the center 
of which the stove stands. A piece of canvas can then be 
drawn out to the upper points of these four poles, making 
a flat roof. 

A certain number of cooking utensils are necessary. 
You need two good saucepans, a milk-can, a coffee-pot, 
two large pails, two steel spiders, knives and forks, a dish- 
pan or two, and some ordinary tin dishes. You should also 
take a reasonable amount of such supplies as coffee, tea, 
salt, pepper, mustard, and certain kinds of canned goods, 
and then you should leave other kinds of food to your own 
resources with the rod or gun, and to purchase from the 
inhabitants who live near the spot where you have located. 

If you have a definite object in getting a certain kind of 
fishing, or if you have dogs and are after deer, you will 
have regular work during the day, and it will be the great- 
est luxury of the trip to come back each evening to the 
camp, where all inconveniences will sink into insignificance, 
and the comforts will seem greater than those at home. 
Therefore, a definite amount of work should be laid out 
for each day, and as small an amount as possible of list- 
less napping and reading should be allowed. 

No one need think that this is expensive. Like any 
other recreation, you can spend an enormous amount of 
money, comparatively, in setting up and carrying on a camp 
if you have the money and wish to do so. If, on the other 
hand, the object is to get the outdoor life, secure game, 
and incidentally to live in a camp at the smallest amount of 
expense, you will be astonished to see how cheaply it can 
be done if you study the question carefully before setting 
out and leave everything that can possibly be left until you 
arrive near the camping-ground. 

In choosing the site fora camp, you should be near a 
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spring, on high ground—z.¢.,on ground which slopes away on 
all sides; a little knoll, for instance, or bluff on the edge of a 
lake, in the midst of pine-trees if possible, and on sand rather 
than loam. The sand absorbs moisture quickly after rain. 
The pine needles furnish good material for filling ticking 
bags, and pine-trees are always pleasant to live near. 

Such camping as this is much pleasanter if undertaken 
in September, for hot weather in camp—v.e., such weather 
as often comes in the northeastern United States in August— 
is perhaps about as difficult to bear under a tent as it is 
under any covering. September is never too cold, and 
even October is usually pleasant. During these two 
months, too, game laws permit you to shoot almost every- 
thing, and the game when once brought down is better. 

Camping during a cruise in a canoe is somewhat differ- 
ent. You do not, of course, carry a tent, nor do you carry 
nearly as much luggage of any kind. An alcohol lamp 
takes the place of a coal stove, and a different camp has 
to be made every night. For such cruising a river, of 
course, is the most suitable place, and as narrow a one as 
the distance you intend to go will allow. The narrower 
the river, to a certain extent, the more enjoyable paddling 
in the canoe becomes—scenery changes oftener, and you 
appreciate that you are moving forward. Never delay too 
late in the afternoon in picking out your place for camping 
for the night, since a great deal has to be done in cutting 
boughs for the bed, in building a fire, and in cooking the 
supper, and it is very uncomfortable to have to do all this 
in the dark. The distance covered during the day counts 
for nothing, and it is advisable, therefore, to begin some- 
what early in the afternoon watching for a good pine- 
covered bluff where you will find water, dry ground, and 
the other necessaries that belong to a good camp. 

This cruising camp is perhaps as enjoyable as anything 
in the camping line for young men who have only a short 
time for such pleasures. Each man should have a cruis- 
ing canoe and travel in it alone. Two or three men are 
enough for one party. They can start at any river near 
their homes and paddle down to its mouth, whether that 
empty into another river or a lake or an arm of the sea, 
and the whole kit at the end of the journey can be easily 
packed on a train, canoes and all, and sent back home, 
while the entire expense need not be half so much as is 
required for the same ten days or two weeks spent at a 
summer hotel or boarding-house. The whole secret of the 
matter is to study up the question in the first place, and to 
buy a few things, but see that what you do buy is of the 


best. 


Sea Mosses 
By Eugenia Pruden 


One of the pleasantest seashore occupations is the col- 
lecting and mounting of sea-weeds, the “ ocean’s flowers.” 
The process is very simple and easily accomplished, if one 
goes at it rightly, and can have the patience to be particu- 
lar to the extreme of preciseness. 

The paraphernalia or outfit necessary for the collector 
is, first of all, suitable clothing for himself, as, in this work, 
one must not be afraid of wettings. The finest specimens 
are always sure to be outside one’s reach from dry land. 
It seems as if the waves had a special spite against such 
seekers, and they are always on the lookout for every 
possible chance to give a ducking. 

Asmall-meshed net attached toa long light pole, anda pail 
of some kind, are all the implements that are really necessary 
for collecting. The scientist would add some bottles con- 
taining alcohol for preserving specimens for microscopic 
study; also he would carry in his pail some large-mouthed 
bottles for keeping the different species separate. The 
amateur who knows not one kind from another should pick 
up all he comes to and decide upon the keeping after float- 
ing each one by itself. 

The best time for collecting is at half flood. When the 
tide is flowing, mosses are more plentiful. The favorite 
place for collecting is below the low-water mark. Rocky 
shores, small pools, especially if they are rocky, old wharves 
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and piers, are usually good collecting grounds. Now and 
then one can find some very good specimens on the beach ; 
still, this is uncertain, it being only occasionally that they 
are washed ashore. ; 

As far as possible, use nothing but sea-water with mosses. 
Should it be impossible to obtain this in sufficient quantity, 
then make the water salt by artificial means. When col- 
lecting, put the mosses in the water, keeping them thére 
until mounted. Experience has shown that the delicate 
varieties cannot be dried successfully, to soak out and 
mount at leisure. The larger, coarser ones, like rock-weeds 
and devil’s-apron, it does no harm to dry and soak out at 
will ; at best these can only be pressed and mounted like 
flowers. Another very necessary point to be observed is 
that the floating and mounting should be done as soon 
as possible after collecting. Leaving them in soak over 
one night only has frequently been sufficient to extract all 
their brilliancy of coloring, and in some cases has rotted 
them down completely. 

A moderately thick, unglazed paper is best for mount- 
ing, although any kind may be used if not too thin.. Many 
procure cards from the photographer which are very good. 

In mounting, have at hand two dishes, with p/enty of 
water; one of ordinary size, in which the plants may be 
floated and washed, while the other should be large enough 
to take in easily the card to be used. When the moss is 
transferred to dish number two, place the card underneath, 
letting it rest on the palm of the left hand. Take an 
ordinary hat-pin in the right hand and gently work the 
moss into its natural position of growth, just as one would 
arrange a plant for pressing. At the same time that this 
working-out and arranging process is going on, the left hand 
should be busy manipulating the card by various tips and 
turns, so that when it is finally drawn from the water the 
moss adheres in lifelike form. All the details are difficult 
to give in words. Experience and practice are the best 
teachers. 

After the moss is in place and the card is taken out, 
incline it slightly, that the water may run off entirely be- 
fore being put in press. The driers used in pressing 
should be of some absorbent paper, like the pads used by 
the botanist, or the ordinary blotting-paper. The cards 
are laid on this paper, with moss uppermost, then covered 
with any thin white cloth from which all dressing has 
been previously removed, then another layer of paper, and 
so on to the end. On the topof all place a board weighted 
down with stones, the amount of pressure being governed 
by the quality of moss, the coarser varieties requiring 
more than the finer, more delicate ones. 

The majority of specimens will adhere to the paper 
naturally; still there are some that will require an extra 
fastening of mucilage. The driers should be changed 
twice a day until the cards are dry, which in some cases 
will be accomplished in one day, while again in others it 
will require several. 

A poorly mounted specimen is worse than nothing, 
while, on the other hand, one well done makes a picture 
such as no painter’s brush could ever hope to excel in 
delicacy of tone and coloring. 


Rosalind 


By William Colburne Husted 


She stands at Shakespeare’s window blithe and fair, 
With dimpled cheeks and blue, bewitching eyes. 
About her like a veil the sunlight lies ; 

It shimmers through the meshes of her hair. 

No weight hath she of weariness or care, 

For light as wings her buoyant spirits rise, 

To probe the strength of Love in brave disguise, 
And make a very mockery of Despair. 

To her rapt mood the Arden thought is borne— 
The brush of forest boughs, the birds’ clear note, 
The trickling of the brooks through weed and cress, 
The silver summons of the hunter’s horn 

That calls and calls again from some remote, 

Dim covert of the leafy wilderness. 
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The Religious World 


The celebration of the two hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of the 
village of Andover is quickly fol- 
lowed by the commencement season in that historic and beautiful 
New England town. Andover is an educational center. There is 
located Phillips Academy, one of the largest preparatory schools for 
boys in the country; there also is Abbot Academy, a choice and beau- 
tiful seminary for young women. But the place is most widely known 
as the seat of a venerable institution of theological learning. The 
number of students is not as large as at some times in the past, but 
the men are manly and earnest, and the same enthusiasm which char- 
acterized the seminary in the old days is still found there. The echoes 
of the Andover controversy have died away. At the commencement 
just ended Professor J. W. Churchill was inaugurated Professor 
of Sacred Rhetoric in succession to such men as Professor Phelps 
and President Tucker and the late Professor Pease. The events of 
the week were the ordination of a group of young men for home 
missionary work, among whom was Mr. Ernest Abbott, a son of the 
senior editor of this paper. The ordination sermon was by Dr. Abbott. 
The sermon to the graduating class was delivered by Professor G. F. 
Moore. The address before the Society of Inquiry was delivered by Dr. 
A. H. Bradford. The meeting of the Society of the Alumni was memo- 
rable because of the report of the necrologist. More eminent graduates 
have died during the past year, probably, than during any other single 
year in its history. The discussion that followed was on the problem 
of Foreign Missions. Dr. Bradford spoke of the problem of missions 
in Japan, Dr. W. A. Farnsworth on an advance movement in Tur- 
key, and Dr. Abbott on the general subject of the Modern Methods 
for Foreign Mission Work. Professor Park, at the great age of eighty- 
eight, still lives, and his name is a part of the glory of the Seminary. 
In reply to questions, he said to the writer of this paragraph: “ Yes, 
I’m pretty well, except that I cannot walk and I cannot see.” There 
was no tone of depression, and the reply came like a joke. In answer 
to some suggestion concerning Japan, with a twinkle in his eye he 
asked: “ Do you think that if I were to make arrangements for the 
translation of the works of Jonathan Edwards there would be a 
large sale for them in Japan?” Professor Park in his prime was not 
only a prince of theologians, but one of the best of story-tellers. His 
passion for fun has not left him in the evening of his life. It is a joy 
to his friends to know that the most inspiring theological professor of 
our time, though laid aside from active service, is still in excellent 
spirits and comfortable health. 


Commencement at Andover 


The most prominent event connected with 
the anniversary at Andover was the resig- 
nation of the Rev. Egbert C. Smyth, D.D., 
as President, because of the condition of his health, and the election 
of the Rev. George Harris, D.D., as his successor. Professor Smyth 
retains the chair of Ecclesiastical History; and Professor Harris has 
been for many years the successor of Professor Park in the chair of 
Systematic Theology. His election as President will necessitate no 
change in that department. Professor Smyth occupied the presidency 
during a period of peculiar trial, but his administration was vindicated, 
and the recent years in the life of the Seminary have been undisturbed 
and prosperous. Professor Smyth is not only a very able lecturer, but 
a man of such earnestness and sincerity as have made him in a sin- 
gular degree the friend and helper as well as the instructor of his 
students. It has seemed strange that one so eminently conservative 
should have the reputation of a liberal leader. In the future that 
will be a curiosity among the theological controversies of our time. 
The Seminary is to be congratulated that Professor Smyth is to con- 
tinue his occupancy of the chair of Ecclesiastical History, in which 
department he has few peers and probably no superior. President 
Harris brings to his new position distinguished qualifications for its 
duties. We wish for him a long and successful service in the leader- 
ship of that institution which will always occupy a large place in the 
thought and affection of the American churches. 


Resignation of 
President E. C. Smyth 


In addition to those which we have already 
noticed there have recently been held annual 
gatherings of the Synod of the Reformed 
Church of America, of the General Synod of the Reformed Church 
in the United States, of ‘the Cumberland Presbyterian General Assem- 
bly, and of the Methodist Protestant General Conference. It is diffi- 
cult to keep track of all these denominations, and still more difficult 
to understand why they exist. We select a few facts concerning them 


Religious Assemblies 


which may be of interest to our readers.——The Synod of the Re- 
formed Church in America met at Catskill, June 3. This body has 
630 churches ; 105,000 communicants; received on confession of faith 
5.886 new members, and raised for all purposes, including home ex- 
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penses, the sum of $1,300,000. Especial mention was made in the 
meetings of Drs. Talbot W. Chambers, H. M. Scudder, W. W. Scud- 
der, and E. C. Scudder, all of whom have recently died. The Gen- 
eral Synod of the Reformed Church in the United States met at 
Dayton, O., May 23. This church has 1,639 congregations, with 
226,500 members, and raised for all purposes about $3,700,000.—— 
The Cumberland Presbyterian General Assembly met in Birmingham, 
Ala., May 21. Special mention was made of the excellent work of 
its Educational Society, and there was a long and earnest debate over 
affairs in the Theological Seminary. The action of the Assembly in 
refusing to ratify the action of the Trustees in nominating one profes- 
sor and transferring another made it evident that the Assembly 
proposes to control its theological education. The Methodist 
Protestant General Conference met in Kansas City with 160 delegates 
present, three of whom were women, and one of them an ordained 
minister. By the way, we see in the account of these meetings some- 
thing entirely new—namely, the name of Anna Harvard Shaw, D.D. 
So far as we know, that is the first instance of a woman having the 
degree of D.D. The question of the right of women to be enrolled 
as members of the body was not raised. Especial mention was made 
of the success of the Society of Christian Endeavor in this denomina- 
tion, it ranking seventh among the denominations of the land in the 
number of individual societies. It is stated that there is not a single 
young people’s society of any other name, nor is there any desire for 
a denominational organization. This denomination reports 186,000 
members, a gain of 45,000 in the last four years. 


We have studiously avoided more than mention- 
ing the recent troubles in the First Congregational 
Church of San Francisco. Concerning the late 
pastor we make no comment at this time, but we cannot refrain from 
saying that when any minister, whether he is guilty of the charges 
against him or not, finds himself in such a position, his duty to his 
church is to quietly withdraw, and save the church whether his repu- 
tation is saved or not. The First Church of San Francisco is in a 
position of commanding power, and ought to be in the future one of 
the strongest and most useful churches on the American Continent. 
The building is a beautiful one, the auditorium one of the finest and 
best equipped that we know. There has recently been a project on 
the part of the Trustees to sell the property. We are glad that it 
has been decided in the negative. That church, it seems to us, ought, 
at least for the present, to remain just where it is. There will be 
little difficulty in securing a pastor who will be a true spiritual leader, 
and make it what it is fitted to be—the most influential church, per- 
haps, of any denomination on the Pacific coast. No Eastern city 
offers a position of larger influence and usefulness. The troubles of 
the last year ought to unite the people in more consecrated and con- 
stant work in the field which properly belongs to this noble church. 
Knowing something of what it has been, and what it is, we feel justi- 
fied in saying that there is no reason for discouragement, but every 
reason for faith in a great and growing ministry of usefulness to the 
city and the coast. In this work the late pastor and his friends ought 
heartily to co-operate. The Church is always more than any individual. 


The Trouble in 
San Francisco 


Atlanta is quite an educational center for 
the colored people. In recent issues of The 
Outlook we have spoken of Atlanta Univer- 
sity. We now mention the Gammon Theological Seminary, which 
represents the Methodist Episcopal Church, North, in its work for 
training colored ministers. It has just closed a successful year with 
the largest attendance and the best results of any of the thirteen 
years of its history. Nearly one hundred students have been con- 
nected with the institution. The graduating class numbered sixteen, 
eight of whom were college graduates. The alumni are working in 
many denominations and many States. The President is the Rev. 
W. B. Thirkield, D.D., who preached the Baccalaureate Sermon on 
the subject, “ The Preacher as a Prophet.” A special feature of the 
occasion was the Congress on Africa, which gathered large numbers 
for the consideration of the timely and important theme. 


Theology at Atlanta 


A few weeks ago, depending on the information 
The Church Army conveyed through the daily press, we reported 

in The Outlod&& that the project of a Church 
Army in the United States had been-abandoned. Our information 
was incorrect, as appears from the prospectus of the new Army and its 
organization, which has now been officially communicated to us. 
Among its most active promoters are Bishop Potter, Dr. D. H. Greer, 
Dr. E. A. Bradley, Dr. G. H. McGrew, and Colonel H. H. Hadley. 
The latter has been appointed Military Director of the Army. Two 
companies of the First Regiment are already at work at Pittsburg. 
The Second Regiment is being started in Philadelphia, and the Third 
in New York. The Church Army will be organized and administered 
on the model of the United States Army. As we understand it, this 
new movement means the adoption of the best of the methods of the 
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‘Salvationists by the Episcopal Church, for its work among the outcast 
‘and the extremely poor and ignorant. There will be a training-school ; 
brass and martial bands will be used. Open-air services will be held ; 
a distinctive uniform will be worn; social clubs will be formed 
‘among the soldiers, and there will also be a children’s department. 
One feature especially to be observed is described as follows: “A 
Post or Mission may be started in any place where several denomina- 
tions desire to unite to do rescue work under the United States Church 
Army Rules and Regulations, the recruits being free to unite with the 
‘Church of their choice.” This new movement is most interesting, and 
will be watched very carefully by all desirous of discovering the best 
method of “ reaching the masses.”” The Church Army in England has 
not been a distinguished success, but conditions are different here. 
‘Our own opinion is that the army model will attract for a time, but 
-that when it ceases to be a novelty it will no longer hold the people. 
If we are incorrect, we will cheerfully acknowledge our mistake. In 
the meantime we surely wish for the new Army so many and such 
great conquests as may fully justify the hopes of its most sanguine 
promoters. 
: Mr. Gladstone’s recent letter to the Pope 
ame. Gladstone's Lotter concerning the validity of Anglican orders 
to the Pope has excited very bitter feeling among the 
Nonconformists in England; indeed, has attracted far more attention 
in that country than in this. In order to understand the excitement 
it is necessary to recall the long and acrimonious controversies between 
the Protestants and Roman Catholics in that country. The agitation 
among Dissenters is without doubt due more to that fact than to any 
other. The letter itself is what might have been expected from any 
High Churchman. Mr. Gladstone says that if the Pope should admit 
the validity of Anglican orders, the result would be beneficial to both 
ithe Anglican and Roman Catholic Churches; whether it led to 
intercommunion or not, it would surely tend to harmony between the 
two bodies; and that an adverse decision would widen the breach 
‘already existing. Mr. Gladstone thinks that the two churches have 
‘come nearer together during the last half-century, and does not hesi- 
tate to say that he thinks that organic union between them is desir- 
‘able. He pays an earnest tribute to the sincerity and great influence 
of the Pope, and, we think correctly, says, “ It is the Pope who, as the 
first Bishop of Christendom, has the noblest sphere of action.” That 
- Statement hardly seems to admit of question. As to what would be 
the result of the recognition of Anglican orders by the Roman Church 
‘we can only speculate. For ourselves, we doubt if it would have any 
influence except to divide the Anglican Church and create more con- 
-troversy than it would cure. Neither body is yet ready for action so 
radical. It would probably tend toward making Anglicans more ag- 
gressively Protestant, and toward driving out of the communion all 
extreme High Churchmen. It might also tend to embitter the relations 
between the Anglican and other Protestant bodies. We do not refer 
to this matter because we think it one of great practical importance. 
There is no immediate probability of Mr. Gladstone’s dream being 
realized. On the other hand, the letter is one of the encouraging 
signs of the times. All who think much on the divided condition of 
the Church must feel that greater unity is desirable, although as yet 
no one can predict along exactly what lines that unity will be realized. 


Some things about the mission of the 
Rev. Gilbert Reid to the higher classes 
in China especially appeal to us. It 
shows, not so much the preaching of the Gospel through churches 
and chapels, as the personal force of one man brought to bear upon 
other men. As our readers will remember, Mr. Reid, who was a Pres- 
byterian missionary in that country, became convinced that the best 
way to reach China was by beginning at the top rather than, as mis- 
sionaries often do, at the bottom of society. He has no conflict with 
other missionaries, but feels that he is specially called to that form of 
service. He becomes acquainted with high officials, with the nobility, 
with provincial authorities, with the literary class, and seeks to inter- 
est them by personal conversation and by literature in the cause of 
Christianity and Christian civilization. He also seeks to show the 
people how they may improve their government by conducting it on 
Christian principles. He has not yet accomplished large results, but 
it is easy to see that such a man, in such conditions, must be doing 
much to set the people to thinking. Among the booklets which he 
has written is one on “ The Cure for the Sick Marni of the Far East; 
or, Reform for China’s Corruption.” That seems to have attracted 
much attention among the official class. Mr. Reid is a physician, 
and the medical work which he does is of much value. If he could 
have $40,000 to expend largely on a building which should be used as 
a club-house rather than a church, and in which there might be 
lectures and addresses on various secular subjects as well as on 
Christianity, he believes that great good could be accomplished, 
and that the people would listen in such a building when they 
would not ina church; that they might be reached and moved toward 
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reform, that thus gradually they would be induced to accept Christian 
truth in its relation to government and society, and eventually would 
become Christians themselves. The work is conducted with astonish- 
ing economy, all the expenses for the six months reported as aggre- 
gating less than one thousand dollars. Gilbert Reid isa man to be 
watched and studied. He has a large idea, and if he lives to carry it 
out will in all probability accomplish something great for China and 
the kingdom of God. 


This was the theme of the address 
The City and its Church given by Dr. W. A. Richards, of 
Plainfield, N. J., at the sixty-second 
anniversary of the Hartford Theological Seminary, June 1-4. The 
fact considered was the inadequacy of the church, as at present organ- 
ized, to the demands of a great city. The principle recognized by the 
early church was the organized unity of all religious work in the city. 
We adhere to this idea in all departments of municipal need—police, 
health, fire, etc.—but we disregard it ruinously in the field of religion. 
Hence, as compared with the growth of population, the modern church 
gains less in the cities than in the country. With the ancient church 
the reverse took place. The fault lies in the exaggerated individual- 
ism of our present organization. The speaker said: 


In war-time, Grant, Sherman, and Sheridan were not kept to defend the sacred 
cause in New England, and to lecture at West Point, while we detailed a hand- 
ful of cadets and superannuated half-pay veterans to try conclusions with Lee 
and the Army of Northern Virginia. Now, if over New York there were a bishop 
of the early historic sort, is it not probable that the stations nearest the wretch- 
edness and wickedness of his great parish would be esteemed the most honor- 
able stations, to be awarded to his best men, and to be most abundantly sup- 
plied with means? If there were not enough great preachers to go round, Fifth 
Avenue must get on as best it can with a deacon’s meeting, but all the needier 
parts must be manned. 


This argument is all the more forcible as coming from a Presbyte- 
rian. There is no disputing his conclusion, “ The church must learn 
its unity in the warfare against sin.” We speak of the churches of 
New York. The New Testament speaks of the church at Rome, at 
Corinth, etc. We must all agree with Dr. Richards that we need to 
correct our excessive individualism. We have been false to the first 
principles. We must reform our church idea, and bend our efforts 
toward the ideal which all experience enforces. 


The National Conference of Charities 


and Correction 


The twenty-third annual meeting was held at Grand Rapids, Mich., 
from the fourth to the tenth day of June. Michigan was one of the 
first States to show in its institutions the influence of this body, hav- 
ing indeed shared in forming it. Twenty years ago the Conference 
met at Detroit, and it was largely to the impulse then received that 
the charitable and correctional institutions of the State, especially 
those for children, were brought to that front rank which they now 
hold, not only in the United States, but, in certain respects, in the 
whole civilized world. These considerations, probably, more than 
any others, influenced the choice of Grand Rapids for the Conference 
city of this year. The town is large enough to entertain and intelli- 
gent enough to appreciate such a Conference, and not so large as to 
lose in the multiplicity of other interests the good effects of a gather- 
ing of this sort. 

The President of this year's Conference was Mr. A. O. Wright, of 
the Wisconsin State Board of Charities. A number of former Presi- 
dents were present. Mr. Frank Sanborn, Mr. Robert Treat Paine, 
Mr. William P. Letchworth, Mr. Philip C. Garrett, Bishop Gillespie. 
General Brinkerhoff, were connected with the movement in its earliest 
days, and the Conference would hardly seem a Conference without 
their presence. It was a disappointment that Mr. Andrew E. El- 
more, of Wisconsin, the first President, and, so to speak, the inventor 
of the idea of the Conference, was, at the last moment, unable to be 
present. His effervescent cheerfulness and inexhaustible fund of 
anecdote have come to seem an essential part of these meetings. 
Even more deep was the regret that Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows, the 
official reporter and editor, had suddenly been called to Europe on a 
benevolent errand. A beautiful tribute was paid to her by the Presi- 
dent at the opening meeting in his expression of sorrow that the 
presence of one so devoted, so gifted, so wise, was denied the Con- 
ference at this time. The guest of the occasion was Mr. C. S. Loch, 
of the London Charity Organization Society. He made an admirable 
address at the Sunday mass-meeting, attended the section meetings 
assiduously, spoke frequently, and never without illuminating the 
question under consideration. 

The building in which the meetings were held was a women’s 
building. St. Cecilia Hall is the newly built home of a woman’s 
musical society, and its large auditorium and convenient parlors and 
library fitted it admirably to be the center of the work of the Confer- 
ence. Across the street was a church in which the section meetings 
of the Committee on Juvenile Reformatories were held. The 
Ladies’ Literary Club of the city offered their beautiful club-house 
for the meetings of the Social Settlement Section, and the mass- 
meetings of Sunday afternoon and evening were held in Lockerby 
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Hall, an enormous edifice designed for great public gatherings. 
Otherwise, all the meetings were held in St. Cecilia Hall. A larger 


number of delegates were present than at any previous Conference, - 


and a very much larger number of people of the city participated in 
the meetings than have attended any other gathering of this body. 
Governor Rich came from the capital to take part in the opening ses- 
sion. The Board of Trade put itself very much at the service of the 
Conference, members of it spending much time in showing the manu- 
factories of the city to the guests from abroad, and one of the most 
prominent business men, the Chairman of the Reception Committee, 
laid all business cares aside, and during the entire week was present 
at St. Cecilia Hall, attending to the wants of his guests. 

In former times all papers were presented to the whole Conference, 
the section meetings being held by committees merely to discuss 
points of practical interest. But with the growth of the body the 
section meetings have assumed more importance. Nearly all the 
papers are now presented at these meetings, several of which are held 
simultaneously. The method has its advantages, but also its dis- 
advantages. The work being so greatly specialized, the members lose 
precisely that for which gatherings of this sort are designed—a broad 
view of the entire field of interest, the interchange of ideas with those 
laboring or studying in another department ; all, in short, that in these 
great congresses makes for culture as distinguished from that which 
makes for science. 

The narrowing tendency of the section method is, however, in part 
checked by the association of kindred sections in some of their meet- 
ings—the Social Settlement Section uniting with the Charity Organ- 
ization Section in studying the subject of Friendly Visiting, for exam- 
ple. A still better influence in this broadening way was found in the 
association of the Conference with other kindred societies. The 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Home Association was holding its Convention 
in Grand Rapids when our Conference arrived, and in its subsequent 
meetings joined the section of the Conference devoted to that subject. 
The American Anti-Tramp Association took this opportunity to hold 
its annual meeting in Grand Rapids, and united in sessions of the 
Charity Organization and the Municipal and County Charities sec- 
tions, with both of which it is in natural alliance. The Association of 
Officers of Institutions for Feeble-Minded Persons came together 
toward the close of the Conference, and the meetings of the section 
concerning the feeble-minded were postponed till that time. A still 
wider interest was fostered by the reciprocal meetings of the Social 
Settlement Section with the Labor Unions of the city, both as hosts 
and guests. The mass-meeting of Sunday afternoon, which was held 
under the auspices of the Committee on Social Settlements, was also 
participated in by the labor organizations. 

A body which has eleven committees holding separate sessions 
twice a day, with two general meetings a day, for a whole week, can 
hardiy be reported in detail, nor need it be. The things of importance 
are the positive contributions to thought or method which any com- 
mittee have been able to make, and the distinguishing features of this 
Conference—those which differentiate it from former meetings of the 
same body. 

As to method, one thing was worthy of notice—the large use of the 
system called by the French engué¢e, inquiry: the sending of a series 
of questions to a large number of superintendents of institutions or 
heads of boards, and tabulating of the answers received. In the Child- 
Saving Section, for example, the Rev. E. P. Savage, of the Children’s 
Home Society of Minnesota, gave the tabulated statement of the 
answers to twenty questions sent to 287 superintendents and officials 
on the subject of “truant fathers.” A chart introduced in the Social 
Settlement Section by Miss Lathrop, of Hull House, Chicago, gave a 
tabulated report of the Settlements in this country as gathered from 
the replies to twelve questions sent by her to the heads of the forty- 
four settlements now in existence—or rather the replies of the twenty- 
five which made reply. Mr. Alexander Johnson (the President-elect 
of the next Conference) pursued the same course of investigation 
with regard to the feeble-minded, and presented the results in an 
admirable paper. A monumental work of this sort was done by Mr. 
Ernest Bicknell, of the Indiana State Board of Charities, who col- 
lected statistics of 248 families of feeble-minded folk and made them 
the basis of a brilliant, though appalling, paper, showing the absolute 
importance of permanent custodial care of this class of unfortunates, 
with separation of the sexes. 

The President’s opening address, which was on “ The New Philan- 
thropy,” took wide views and dwelt upon the importance of directing 
sympathy to the wider results of wrong action. Not the criminal 
only, but his victim, not the pauper alone, but his posterity, should 
be the objects of sympathy. There is a solidarity of the delinquent 
classes. They all form various phases of one question. He depre- 
cated the expensiveness of existing methods of caring for these 
people, especially the expensiveness of State buildings. This was a 
point to which many subsequent speakers returned. 

The Conference sermon was by Professor Francis Peabody, of Har. 
vard ; the subject, “ For their sakes I sanctify myself.” It held up a high 
ideal of personal character, and of the devotion of personality to the 
good of others, and such thoughts as these, clothed in the finished 
language for which Professor Peabody is noted, could not but make a 
deep impression. All the principal pulpits of the city were opened on 
Sunday to speakers from the Conference, clerical and lay. 

In the section on Juvenile Reformatories much stress was laid on 
the teaching’ of patriotism, and on the need of “a higher education than 
the three R’s.” “Give them some knowledge of human endeavor 
and achievement ;” “ teach them to consider the relation of cause and 
effect.” The need of a superior class of teachers in subordinate posi- 
tions was urged by Dr. Goler, of the State Industrial School at 
Rochester. The salaries are at present far too small, but the career 
opened to college men is very great. The necessity that physical 
statistics should include the senses as well as externa] facts was em- 
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phasized. The physical senses of the depraved boy or girl are usually 
of a low degree of sensitiveness. 

The section on Child-Saving brought out many points of interest. 
The importance of forcing fathers to contribute to their children’s 
support and how to do it, the importance of not separating unmarried 
mothers from their children, the value of reviving the “ curfew law” 
keeping children off the street after nine at night, were among them. 
A very remarkable paper was presented in the public session by Miss 
Alice J. Mott, of Faribault, Minn. Starting from the premise that 
criminals and tramps are drawn “ from those intelligent enough to be 
mischievous, but not intelligent enough to be responsible,” she dis- 
cussed the question of responsibility in a masterly manner. It is the 
“brother with one talent” who rendeis Charities and Correction 
necessary. We neglect him until he does something wrong, and 
“then he who would not keep in line has power to delay the whole 
procession.” “ 7hex he becomes a personage, and we spend ourselves 
upon him.” The difficulty is in some degree with our school system, 
which now is adapted only to the right-minded child and leaves out the 
mildly abnormal class from which our defectives and criminals are 


recruited. There is too little of the personal element. ‘“ Make 
all schools special, intensifying the personal element. Adapt the 
elective system of our colleges to the needs of the child.” This will 


need more teachers, but when money is scarce, better more teachers 
than more apparatus. Miss Mott gave a charming and striking illus- 
tration of how to make children interested in study, drawn from her 
own method of teaching deaf children. She entered a plea for “ the 
unhappy child, the saddest monstrosity in the world,” and urged as 
the most effective method of child-saving the better training of the 
mentally inferior. 

In the section on the Feeble-Minded the points were the necessity of 
a deeper sense of the responsibility of the State in exercising custodial 
care that none should marry and reproduce their kind; the economic 
value of the village system, in which the warped, twisted, and incorrigible 
could contribute more or less to their own support; and the necessity 
of sentiment as well as science in the care of these unfortunates. 

Papers on the Chronic Insane Poor brought out the necessity of 
separate asylums for the criminal insane, the superiority of the method 
adopted by Wisconsin of keeping the chronic insane in small county 
institutions under State supervision rather than in magnificent State 
institutions ; and the importance Of institutional care for epileptics, 
such as is now given in Craig Colony in this State, where many of 
them became entirely self-supporting. 

The section on Municipal and County Charities discussed Tramps 
and Vagrancy, Immigration, Outdoor Relief, and Poorhouse Manage- 
ment. As to tramps, farm colonies, careful classification, and greater 
uniformity of legislation were recommended. More importance was 
attached to the enforcement of naturalization laws than to the restric- 
tion of immigration; outdoor relief was, in general, condemned; ex- 
pensive “‘ pauper palaces ” were not good either for the poor or the 
public. There are many “worn-out pensioners of labor’ who are 
simply wretched in these unfamiliar surroundings : a two-roomed cot- 
tage, even a one-roomed shanty, kept clean and made bright with 
flowers, would make them far happier. For all paupers th>2 best condi- 
tions are those as nearly as possible like the ones they are accustomed to. 

In the Charity Organization Section the chief topics were co- 
operation in charitable work and friendly visiting. Mr. Rosenau, 
of the New York Hebrew Charities, exhibited a chart making wonder- 
fully clear the disposition, immediate and ultimate, of every applica- 
tion for relief. Miss Love, of Buffalo, detailed a highly interesting 
plan of co-operation recently entered into between the Charity Organi- 
zation Society and nearly eighty churches of Buffalo to “ district the 
city and look after the people as the politicians look after the voters.” 
Mr. Hebbard, of New York, detailed the joint plan of work between 
the Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor and the 
Charity Organization Society. As to wong | visiting, the difficulties. 
are in finding them and in training them. The churches should pro- 
vide, the Charity Organization Society train. The ultimate destina- 
tion of every case on Mr. Rosenau’s chart was the individual—the 
personal friend. The personal touch is what all poor, ignorant, defect- 
ive, or delinquent persons need. Nothing, however, is more mis- 
chievous than the untrained friendly visitor. “ Ill-judged visiting 
does more harm than ill-judged alms,” said Mr. Loch, of London. 

Social Settlements, the new section of the Conference, was one of 
the most interesting. Professor Peabody, of Harvard College, Profes- 
sor Graham Taylor, of Chicago Commons, Dean Hodges, of South 
End House, Boston, Miss Lathrop and Mrs. Florence Kelly, of Hull 
House, and Miss Mary McDowell, of Chicago University Settlement, 
were present. All are trained speakers, and the section meetings were 
of remarkable interest. The mass-meeting of Sunday, under their 
care, dealt with Social Settlements and the Labor Question. Miss. 
Lathrop, on “ What the Settlement Work Stands For;” Dean Hodges, 
on “ Religion in the Settlement ;” Professor Taylor, on “ The Settle- 
ment and the Labor Union,” gave valuable light upon their subjects. 
Mr. John D. Flanagan, ex-President of the State Federation of Labor, 
gave an admirable presentment of “ The Ideal of the Trade-Union.” 
But the address of the evening was Mrs. Kelly’s, on “ The Working 
Child.” Mrs. Kelly has been State Factory Inspector for three years, 
and the pathos of her subject, her strong and well-controlled sym- 
pathy, the justice of her opinions, and the beauty of her utterance 
and manner. made this one of the most impressive utterances of the 
whole Conference. 

Several able papers were presented in the section on “The Merit 
System in Public Institutions,” showing the fatal workings of the spoils 
system in such places. The section on the Scientific Study of Social 
Questions had papers on subjects more theoretical than usually come 
before this Conference. Its sessions were not largely attended, but 
their influence does not stop with those who were present. No one 
would willingly see this newly opened section discontinued. 
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Books and Authors 


*“ The Book of the Wars of the Lord” 


This is and wiil continue to be one of the great books of the 
world, like Thucydides’s “ History of the Peloponnesian War.” 
So long as Science and Theology retain their place in human 
interest, this history of the conflict of ages between them will 
exert its attraction and read its lesson. It is a great book, 
however, not because of its subject, but because of its soiid 
growth through patient elaboration by the wis viva of an in- 
creasing purpose, which has drawn to itself, whether in resi- 
dence or in travel, at home or abroad, the material, from all the 
libraries of Europe and America, which the encyclopedic nature 
of the work required. 

For the privilege and the distinction of making this great 
contribution to the cause of untrammeled learning, Dr. White 
is indebted, as many a man has been, to his friend the enemy. 
The attacks made by theologians and sectarians upon Cornell 
University for its alleged “ atheistic,” “infidel,” and “ irrelig- 
ious”’ temper and tendency deeply stirred its President, Dr. 
White, with convictions of “ the real difficulty—the antagonism 
between the theological and scientific view of the universe, and 
of education in relation to it.” This gave him the subject of a 
lecture at Cooper Union, “ The Battle-fields of Science ’—the 
germ of the work now finished. The lecture, attracting atten- 
tion and attack, brought requests for further hearing here and 
there ; then grew into magazine articles, and finally into a small 
book, “ The Warfare of Science,” republished in England, and 
translated elsewhere. Additional chapters appeared from time 
to time in the “ Popular Science Monthly,” as the author’s 
engagements in academic and diplomatic service permitted. 
The thesis of the original lecture, upon the confirmation and 
illustration of which a quarter of a century has thus been spent, 
is this: 

In all modern history, interference with science in the supposed interest of 
religion, no matter how conscientious such interference may have been, has 
resulted in the direst evils both to religion and to science, and invariably ; and, 
on the other hand, all untrammeled scientific investigation, no matter how 
dangerous to religion some of its stages may have seemed tor the time to be, 
has invariably resulted in the highest good both of religion and of science. 

Dr. White expressly discriminates his view from that of Pro- 
fessor Draper, who regarded Science as at war with Religion. 
Not so, he says, but with Dogmatic Theology. Not that: all the 
theologians have been on the wrong side in this war, or that all 
the men of science have been on the rightside. This Dr. White 
makes very clear in his discriminating account. Even Linnzus, 
Cuvier, and Agassiz took the wrong side, while it was a dis- 
tinguished theologian of our time who said, “ Whatever is good 
science is good theology ;” but Dean Stanley was never strenu- 
ous for dogma. For the making of this broad distinction 
between religion and dogma, which the religious world as a whole 
is still far from recognizing, a primary conviction of the theo- 
logical student, Dr. White’s book should stand beside the 
“ History of Doctrine” in every theological seminary. 

But there is really nothing to complain of in the fact “of the 
warfare of science with theology, but only in the spirit and 
method of the warfare. The only science—or systematized 
knowledge—in the early Church was theology. The Scriptures 
were used as a cyclopedia. What happened, as the sciences 
were successively born, was simply what has happened in the 
several fields of science whenever a new school has arisen—a 
conflict with the occupant in possession of the ground. Such a 
conflict is desirable, as well as inevitable. Resistance must force 
the newcomer to prove his claims, and controversy must sift the 
true from the false. The evil thing was the weapons brought 
into the conflict—terrorism and torture and every form of outrage 
on sensitive and truth-loving natures. 

The twenty chapters in which Dr. White narrates the history 
of the fifteen hundred years’ war, since St. Augustine combated 
the idea that there could be men at the antipodes, embrace the 
whole circle of the sciences. Each of these chapters tells a 
similar story of province after province won by hard fighting. 
However the field changes, the story repeats itself in successive 


cycles of the same experience, struggling through defeat--to - 


triumph. And so there is even a sort of dolorous sameness. 
about it, whether it be in regard to disease, or thunder-storms, 

or astronomy, or lunacy, or political economy, or geology, or the 

higher criticism, that the theologians and the men of science are 

contending. 

But, wearisome as this oft-told tale of unreason might seem to 
be, it lures the reader on by the curiosities of thought or of folly 
which tickle his fancy at every turn. In one view the most 

'A History of the Warfare of Science with Theology in Christendom. By 


Andrew Dickson White, late President and Professor of History at Corne 
University. In Two Volimes. D. Appleton & Co., New York. . 
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dolorous, in another view it is the most humorous of books. 
Could anything be more amusing than the fact that Buddha has 
been duly canonized by the Pope as a Christian saint, and as 
such has a church in Italy, dedicated to him with the inscription, 
Divo Josafat—a substitute for his proper appellation, Bodisat ? 
Or what more funny than the suggestion of the Rev. Thomas 
Prince, of the Old South Church in Boston, after the earthquake 
of 1755, that the “iron points invented by the sagacious Mr. 
Franklin ” (lightning-rods) might have increased the frequency 
of earthquakes! Among the curiosities of literature are the 
astonishing interpretations of Scripture which Dr. White cites 
in profusion. One of these, however, by Gregory the Great, was 
not so bad. He interprets the text in Job i., 14, “the oxen 
were plowing, and the asses feeding beside them,” as typifying 
two classes of Christians—the oxen, the energetic ones who do 
the work of the Church; the asses, the lazy ones who merely 
feed. 

The thoroughness with which Dr. White has explored his 
subject, and the accuracy of his results, are attested by the 
copious references to the sources of information which his 
foot-notes put at the service of any one who desires to verify his 
statements.. In a work covering so much ground with so much 
of detail it is not to be expected that there will be no slips, but we 
have noticed few. In 1 Timothy iii., 16, it seems more accurate 
to regard the word God in the A. V. as a case of wrong reading of 
the Greek than as an “ interpolation ” (a mistake of OS for @3). 
Nor is it quite correct to speak of the traditional dogma of the 
fall of man as having been accepted “ from the earliest fathers of 
the Church down to the present hour.” It comesto us from the 
Latin, not the Greek, fathers. Augustine, its great exponent, 
was sharply criticised by the Greek Theodore of Mopsuestia as 
a theological innovator. That the story of Samson “is prob- 

_ably a sun-myth” is a discredited opinion, which Dr. White 
might judiciously have canceled in his final revision. 

“ The wars of the Lord” for the liberty of learning and teach- 
ing are not yet ended, but it was high time to write this book of 
them for the sake of hastening their end. If, as Patrick Henry 
declared in a passage familiar to school-boys, there is no way of 
judging of the future but by the past, then the example of John 
Wesley in saying that “giving up witchcraft is giving up the 
Bible ” should open the eyes of those who now persist in staking 
their faith on any assertion which is open to possible disproof 
by increasing knowledge. Among the painful passages of this 
history not the least are those which record the wrong and harm 
done by some good men of our time, as by those like them in 
the past, in defense of untenable theological views. It is an 
unenviable remembrance, and “these things are written for our 
admonition, upon whom the ends of the ages are come.” 

And yet a war-history by the successful party can hardly be 
other than distasteful to the losers. Dr. White, of course, cele- 
brates the victory of science over dogma. His jubilant note is 
unmistakable and recurrent. However studious to be fair to 
both sides, he cannot merge the advocate in the arbiter. And 
yet his history seems to us as impartial as any can be that is 


written, as it were, on the battle-fie'd by the victor; more so, we. 


think, than any current history of our Civil War. Those to 
whom it is unpalatable will do wisely to take their medicine 
manfully. That they can rewrite the history more creditably to. 
their own side is impossible. 

The woeful error of these ages has been the merging of the 
interests of spiritual religion in those of intellectual theology. If 
the warfare of science has destroyed the body, it has been for 
the salvation of the spirit. That Science, having freed Religion 
from dogmatic control, will go hand in hand with her, Dr. 
White is assured, and that Religion will thus go from strength 
to strength, “not only in American institutions of learning, but 
in the world at large.” 


Mars. By Percival Lowell. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 
The great discoveries in astronomy have rarely been made with large 
instruments. Most of the best work at present and in the future 
must be done with glasses from eighteen to twenty-four inches in 
diameter. With such a glass, in a marvelously clear atmosphere, 
three observers kept the ruddy planet, Mars, under constant observa- 
tion at the time of his last opposition. Mr. Percival Lowell erected 
the observatory at Flagstaff, Arizona, and associated with himself as 
observers W. E. Douglass and Professor W. H. Pickering. Through 
nearly a year— May 54, 1894, to April 3, 1895—they observed, meas- 
ured, noted, drew. More than 900 drawings are included in the re- 
sultant material. The full results of the work have been printed in 
scientific form in the “ Annals of the Lowell Observatory.” In the 
volume before us Mr. Lowell presents some of the data in popular 
form, fully illustrated with many plates and some diagrams. The 
literary style of the book is Mr. Lowell’s own—polished, charming, 
with a delicate flavor of quiet humor. As to matter, the book con- 
tains much of value, considerable that is new. In general the Flag- 
staff investigations vindicate the announcements of Schiaparelli. 


They extend them considerably in many directions. Martian geogra-. 
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phy is decidedly advanced by this study, and the conditions existing 
in Mars have been made better known. Our author first gives a gen- 
eral description of the planet; he asserts the existence of an atmos- 
phere usually clear, though with occasional high clouds; he believes 
the ice-caps to be really such; these are bordered with a fringe of real 
water when they are diminishing ; the seas of Mars are really desert 
land; the canals and spots connected with them Mr. Lowell con- 
siders strips of vegetation and oases bordering water streams and 
ponds. F:om the regularity of the canals and oases and their curious 
arrangement, he believes them artificial. He believes Mars inhabited 
by reasoning beings, who are driven, by a diminishing water-supply 
and an increasing aridity, to economize what water they have, by an 
enormous system of irrigation. The effort is made to state some of 
the physical characteristics of these beings. The book is important. 
While the argument regarding inhabitants is daring, it at no time 
fails to be an argument, and at every point is based upon well- 
recognized physical facts or laws. 


Echoes from the Sabine Farm, by Eugene and Roswell Martin Field, 
_is a book of gay, rollicking versions of poems of Horace, intended to 
convince us that “old Horace was a daisy, that was very much alive.” 
It would be hard to tell which of the Fields was the better translator, 
but the majority of the verses are by the late Eugene Field. They 
have all the breeziness of Lake Michigan, and the best things are not 
always the most quotable just here. “The Poet’s Metamorphosis ” 
affords a good example of the spirit of freedom and modernity that 
moves these paraphrases. We give it as a sample: 


Mzcenas, I propose to fly 
To realms beyond these human portals; 
No common things shall be my wings, 
But such as sprout upon immortals. 


Of lowly birth, once shed of earth, 

Your Horace, precious (so you’ve told him), 
Shall soar away; no tomb of clay 

Nor Stygian prison-house shall hold him. 


Upon my skin feathers begin 

To warn the songster of his fleeting ; 
But never mind, I leave behind 

Songs all the world shall keep repeating. 


Lo! Boston girls, with corkscrew curls, 
And husky westerns, wild and woolly, 
And southern climes shall vaunt my rhymes, 
And all profess to know me fully. 


Methinks the West shal] know me best, 
And therefore hold my memory dearer : 
For by that lake a bard shall make 
My subtle, hidden meanings clearer. 


So cherished, I shall never die ; 

Pray, therefore, spare your dolesome praises, 
Your elegies, and plaintive cries, 

For I shall fertilize no daisies ! 


The same happy air and easy verse that so felicitously modernize 
this Tenth Ode of the Second Book are found in nearly all these imita- 
tions of Horace, for they are in the best instances paraphrases. In 
some cases the translation is close enough to serve as a “ pony.” 
Perhaps Chicago does represent old Rome in its fas¢era. It is reason- 
ably certain that Horace was not a prude. The three raciest versions 
are of the Fifth, Eighteenth, and Thirty-eighth Odes of the First Book. 
They must be read with the Latin to be appreciated. Taken all in 
all, this volume is a thoroughly delightful addition to Horatian litera- 
ture. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 


The argument from analogy is fascinating, although not the strong- 
est form of logic; nevertheless it convinces the majority. Bishop 
Butler’s data are out of date—if it be permitted to say so—and 
the Rev. Dr. H. Grattan Guinness, Fellow of the Royal Astronomical 
Society, has prepared a bulky new analogy of nature with revealed 
religion, entitled Creation Centered in Christ. That distinction be- 
tween nature and revealed religion is not any longer the right expres- 
sion. The world has got beyond the notion that verily He is a God 
that hideth himself. Dr. Guinness finds himself resident in a helio- 
centric group of planets, and it tempts him to trace out the centraliza- 
tion of the universe till he reaches Christocentric theology. This is 
all extremely interesting and highly suggestive. It is only in the latter 
part of the last chapter (which includes half of the book) that we lose 
interest. We cannot help it when the author begins to deal with 
mystical and symbolic numbers, and to work them with the hypotheses 
of modern astronomy. When the learned author begins to apply 
Bode’s law, in order to adjust the revolutions of the planets to “ re- 
demptive chronology,” and when he talks about Jupiter losing “one 
prophetic month in 2,500 solar years,” and when he finds that the 
_ seventy weeks of the Prophet Daniel somehow are to be understood 
by our most recent knowledge of the planet Venus, gained on the 
occasion of its last transit, the good man tempts one to suspect 
that much learning has made him mad. As a matter of course, the 
retort is obvious; at the same time, life is tou brief for one to read this 
and the equally ingenious dissertations of Mr. Ignatius Donnelly with 
the care and patience which the labor involved in their composition 
merits. (A. C. Armstrong & Son, New York.) 


Mr. Zangwill’s brilliant autobiographical sketches, “ The Children 
of the Ghetto,” have created a demand for further literature on the 
subject of Jewish life and thought. The Ghetto still exists, even in 
America, though its walls are tumbling down at the braying of the 
trumpets of “reformed Judaism.” There is, however, a strong pic- 
turesqueness about the history of Judaism during the last ten centuries. 
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It has progressed, and in its progress has been modified by its environ- 
ments. In a volume of essays termed Jewish /deals and Other Essays 
(Macmillan & Co., New York) Mr. Joseph Jacobs takes a survey of his 
subject from outside the Ghetto—“ outside the hedge of the Torah,” 
the orthodox Jew might deem it. His instincts are those of a savant. 
The most striking of his essays is that on the “ Evolution of the Idea 
of the God of Israel.” His argument was conceived in opposition to 
theories of the Leyden school of Biblical critics. It is none the 
less radical, for, starting with a family god, he traces the growth of 
the ideal under the action of foreign and Gentile thought down to 
Spinoza, and to contemporary Jewish deism. He allows for all the 
outside influences in this evolution except the Christian. The essays 
on “Jewish Diffusion of Folk-tales” and on “ Little St. Hugh of 
Lincoln,” especially the latter, are ingenious pieces of antiquarian 
mosaic and dialectic. The chapter on “ London Jewry in the Middle 
Ages ” shows much research, and the paper on “ Jehuda Halevi, Poet 
and Pilgrim,” is the crown of the whole volume. We fail to feel 
responsive to the titular essay on the “ Ideals of Judaism.” It seems 
pessimistic and forced. He does not make it clear that these ideals 
are peculiar to Judaism, and surely he is not in earnest in his “ Only 
Solution of the Jewish Question,” when he would say that the cause 
of prejudice against the Jews is their intellectual superiority. There 


. is one essay on Robert Browning’s poems on Jewish subjects, and 


another, extremely enthusiastic, on the Mordecai of George Eliot’s 
“Daniel Deronda.” Upon the whole, these essays are worth being 
published in a permanent form, for they afford us an understanding of 
the mental attitude of a highly cultured Hebrew of the present day. 


The exceedingly tender relations that existed between Emest Renan 
and his sister Henriette were known to a small circle of their personal 
friends during her lifetime, and to hardly any others after her death. 
She it was who encouraged Renan to break away from the Church, 
and from the priesthood to which he had devoted himself. Without 
her he would not have had the courage, and, what is more, would not 
have had the money. For Henriette had long been the financial 
mainstay to the Renan family. Renan, notwithstanding the many 
books that he had written, died poor. In his first journey to the 
Orient, whither he had been sent to examine into Phcenicia, Henriette 
accompanied him. She was so devoted to her brother that she could 
not bear to have him out of her sight, and not until after her death was 
Emest free to marry the woman of his choice. He felt that he owed 
to his sister so large a debt that when he found that she objected to his 
marrying, he abandoned the affair. All this and much more that be- 
longs to the period of Renan’s early struggles and experiences are 
related in Brother and Sister: A Memoir, and the Letters of Ernest and 
Henriette Renan, translated by Lady Mary Loyd. (Macmillan & Co., 
New York.) The translation is good, and the account has all the 
brilliancy that characterizes the writings of Renan. There are several 
portraits and other pictures in the book. The memoir is the same as 
that heretofore published separately, and commented upon in these 
columns at the time of its appearance. 


It is one thing to set about preparing a good sermon; it is another 
to set about to prepare a sermon that will do good. In the latter case 
the preacher first considers carefully what needs to be said to his people, 
then he studies how to say that word in a way that will be understood 
and call forth the right response. This involves a knowledge’ of 
something more than Claude’s essay, or Whateley’s Rhetoric. In 
lan Maclaren’s “ By the Bonnie Brier-Bush ” there is a fine disquisi- 
tion on the art of composing sermons, under the title “‘ His Mother’s 
Sermon.” It is curious to observe in the book On Sermon Prepara- 
tion: Recollections and Suggestions, by the Bishop of Norwich, Dean of 
Ripon, etc., that these two classes of ideals determine the advice given 
to the young men, who it is hoped, will read the work. On the whole, 
to send off from England to America a book on preaching is sending 
owls to Athens. Yet in this book are some helpful remarks, and 
some that are hindering. Now the Bishop of Ripon, Dr. W. Boyd 
Carpenter, is a popular preacher in England; the presumption is that 
he is a good one—that is, that he interests his hearers. But is that 
all? His first chapter in this book is a sample of how to pursue the 
former purpose, stated at the outset. That method, with the best 
intentions in the world, is artificial, because it mistakes a means for an 
end. (Macmillan & Co., New York.) 


It is a pity that the author of Regeneration: A Reply to Max Nor- 
dau, with Introduction by Professor N. M. Butler, of Columbia Col- 
lege, should not have had the courage to sign his name to his work. 
The reply is in some particulars a perfectly just rejoinder. The writer 
shows that, estimated strictly according to his own canons, Nordau 
himself is a decided degenerate. Perhaps the weakness of the reply 
is that it goes too far. It allows nothing of degeneracy in Ibsen, 
Wagner, or anywhere. Nordau’s book has not been adequately 
reviewed nor intelligently criticised. It is the neuro-pathologist alone 
who is competent to examine into the matters adduced by Nordau, 
following Nitzsche, Lombroso, and the criminal pathologists. Nordau 
jumped too hastily at his conclusions, but many of his critics were 
incompetent to point out to him his mistakes. This book does not 
proceed upon the right tack. The subject is a scientific one, and 
should be examined scientifically. This examination is conducted 
along literary lines. (G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York.) 


Professor Charles F. Kent, of Brown University, has recently made 
what probably has not been made for many centuries, a redaction of 
one of the books of the Hebrew sacred writings. He has given us a 
redaction of the Book of Proverbs. His method is first to furnish, in 
an introduction, an exposition, literary and historical, that shall enable 
the student to understand the connotation of the proverbs; then he 
rearranges the proverbs according to their subjects. To this work 
he appends a disquisition on the social doctrines of the proverbs, and 
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the use of the proverbs that was made by Jesus. The Revised Ver- 
sion is used for this wherever practicable. In this way Professor 
Kent has brought before the ordinary Bible student the results of the 
best scholarship on the Book of Proverbs; and from this, without 
further words, it will be apparent to our readers that he has produced 
a work of which the value and utility cannot but be widely recqfnized. 
(Silver, Burdett & Co., New York.) 


The author of Zhe Greater Life and Work of Christ, Alexander 
Patterson, has obtained a mere glimpse of a large truth, but his 
narrow literalism prevents him from having a vision. It is true that 
in the Bible there is the revelation of the “larger Christ,” but did it 
ever occur to this writer to ask himself seriously how it comes that in 
a collection of anonymous Oriental writings, composed at various 
times and in several places, altered and amended by many persons, 
there should be a proclamation of a Christ, of a divine-human 
Saviour! Saved from what, and to what? This writer talks easily 
of the “eternal past,” and likewise of the “eternal future "—why not 
as well of the eternal present? Also, why does he, on page 75, 
broach the question of the origin of evil, only to answer that sin is the 
will of God? This is a book for firm believers, extremely weak-rminded 
orextremely strong-minded. (Fleming H. Revell Company, New York.) 


The Rev. Dr. S. D. McConnell’s volume of A Year's Sermons 
(T. Whittaker, New York) is as bright as a new coin fresh from the 
mint. Dr. McConnell hates humbug, and never indulges in pious 
platitudes which the ecclesiastical world has generally agreed upon as 
the sign of a safe man. What Dr. McConnell has to say he appears 
to have thought out for himself. He evidently believes in no author- 
ity higher than the fact—that is to say, than truth. These sermons were 
written for non-church-goers—they were written for publication in the 
Philadelphia Sunday “ Press.” Perhaps it might not seem to be polite 
to characterize them as “a voice crying in the wilderness,” yet, at all 
events, they do serve admirably to “ prepare the way of the Lord.” 


Dr. Arthur E. Giles’s treatise on Moral Pathology is a respectable 
but somewhat slender presentation of the topic. It is a consideration 
of the relation of health and sin. The subject is generally recog- 
nized as genuine, and therefore it was not necessary for the author to 
take up space in establishing the point. In fact, he deals too much 
in platitudes. There is little new and fresh matter in the book, and 
it has in addition this fault of looking at the subject too much in the 
light of individualism. There is little use in all that he says about 
intemperance. He does not get into the matter, but merely skims over 
the subject. Perhaps the book was intended for primary schools, it 
is so diluted and trite. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New Y ork.) 


Notes of the Night, and Other Outdoor Sketches, is the name of C. C. 
Abbott’s latest and altogether alluring volume. The various lan- 
guage that nature speaks to some persons is herein translated for the 
delight of the exoteric. The uninitiated is, as it were, introduced by 
Mr. Abbott to Dame Nature: “ Madam, permit me to present Mr. 
Having-eyes-yet-he-sees-not!” The introduction is made, and a spell 
is cast over the neophyte. Never again will the world look the same 
to you after Mr. Abbott has made you an acquaintance of the Mother. 
There is a new heavens and a new earth. This little book is at once 
a card of introduction and a guide-book to the fields and forests. 
(The Century Company, New York.) 


In view of the fact that the trend of a commercial society has ever 
been, and in our own country now is, in the direction of oligarchy, the 
historical disquisition of Mr. Whibley, a Fellow of Pembroke College, 
Oxford, on Greek Oligarchies: Their Character and Organization, is 
not so far from the practical. The study is a criticism and an in- 
quiry. The author points out at the beginning that there is no direct 
account of the ancient oligarchies. All inferences must be based 
upon slight hints and indirect evidence. The causes that gave rise to 
the Greek oligarchies are traced out, and this is what renders the work 
a valuable contribution to the science of politics at the present day. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 


® 


New Books 


[The books mentioned underthis head and under that of Books Received 
include all received by The Outlook during the week ending June 5. This 
weekly report of current literature will be supplemented by fuller reviews ot the 
more impértant works.] 

Miss Wormeley’s notable translation of Balzac, which may be re- 
garded as one of the finest pieces. of literary work of the kind which 
has yet been done in this country, has reached, if we mistake not, its 
thirty-seventh volume in Godseck, which gives its title to five compara- 
tively short stories or studies. (Roberts Brothers, Boston.) ———The 
same publishers have added to their Keynotes Series Una Taylor’s 
/n Homespun, a collection of ten short stories written in the dialect 
used in the South Kent and Sussex Downs villages. It is always a 
pleasure to welcome a new edition of Cooper’s Last of the Mohicans. 
This admirable story has now been added to the Riverside Literature 
Series, and appears with an introduction by Susan Fenimore Cooper 
and a biographical sketch. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 
From T. Y. Crowell & Co. comes a translation of Richard von Koch’s 
Camilla, a novel in which the chief character was, according to the 
statement of the author, created after a Danish model, and which, ac- 
cording to Mr. Dole, is a masterpiece. The illustrations are from the 
hand of Edmund H. Garrett. Miss Katrina Trask, whose two vol- 
umes of verse have been widely read and appreciated, has now ven- 
tured into prose, and has written a short story or sketch, White Satin 
and Homespun. (A. D. F. Randolph & Co., New York.)———The 
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Rev. Dr. Bergstresser has written, and the Lutheran Publication Society 
of Philadelphia has put into book form, a discussion of Baptism and 
Feet- Washing —— The People’s Standard History of the United States, 
published by the Woolfall Company, 114 Fifth Avenue, this city, has 
progressed so far as Parts 5 and 6, bringing the story down to Pon- 
tiac’s war. Miss Marshall Saunders’s Aeautiful Joe, of which it is 
said that more than 50,000 copies have been sold during the past year, 
is now issued in a tasteful but inexpensive form by the American Bap- 
tist Publication Society of this city. Guns and Cavalry, by Major 
E. S. May, R.A., is anot very successful attempt to popularize the sub- 
stance of a series of lectures upon the advantages of a close co-opera- 
tion between cavalry and artillery in modern warfare. (Roberts 
Brothers, Boston.) We tfist that Miss Kate Sanborn will bear no 
ill will against those who do not care for her cats and dogs. Her 
little volume, My Literary Zoo, is not a description of her own pets, 
but of those of famous people in literature and history. The collection 
is a very complete one, but, for all that, the pets themselves are not 
always remarkable. We prefer the extraordinary cats and dogs of 
ordinary people to the ordinary cats and dogs of extraordinary people. 
(D. Appleton & Co., New York.) 

Professor George D. Herron’s Social Meanings of Religious Expe- 
riences is a volume of considerable power. The source of this power 
lies in strength of feeling rather than originality of thought, in 
clearness of faith rather than a comprehensive knowledge of sociolog- 
ical facts. Equality is not with Dr. Herron a dogma, but a passion, 
and a belief in God’s presence in the movements of our time toward 
equality is not so much a creed as a vision. It is because feeling 
communicates itself more quickly than thought, and faith is always 
stronger than sight, that this book will stir the hearts and consciénces 
of its readers in a way that few sermons on social topics do. (T. Y. 
Crowell & Co., Boston.) Volume LI. of the “ Century Magazine” 
(November, 1895, to April, 1896) carries forward Professor Sloane’s 
sumptuously illustrated Life of Napoleon, and contains the first por- 
tion of Mrs. Ward’s “ Sir George Tressady,” besides the miscellaneous 
social studies and short stories which, after all, are among the maga- 
zine’s chief attractions. 

A life burdened by one act that leaves the sinner marked before 
his own soul and before his neighbors is redeemed by an act of 
heroism that re-establishes him in his own estimation and that of his 
townspeople. This is the story of 7he Victory of Ezry Gardner, 
by Imogen Clark. (Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York.) 
If Indian warfare, moral downfall, fights, deceits, unhappy marriage, 
one true man friend, and a woman who loves unfalteringly through it 
all, will make a novel interesting, then flotsam, by Henry Seton 
Merriman (Longmans, Green & Co., New York), is interesting. 
The Madonna of a Day, by L. Dougall, will keep the reader awake. 
The story opens at a Canadian railway station with a most remark- 
able young woman and her friend, escorted by several men friends. 
Somnambulism is the reason for the young woman’s passing for a day 
as a Madonna to a group of rough men. The action of the story is 
quick, and it abounds in dramatic situations. (D. Appleton & Co., 
New York.) It is a pity that paper and ink should be wasted 
in printing such a book as Lindsay’s Girl, by Mrs. Herbert Martin. 
(R. F. Fenno & Co., New York.) 
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Books Received 


For the week ending June 5 


AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY, NEW YORK 
Saunders, Marshall. Beautiful Joe. 25 cts. 
D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK 
Dougall, L. The Madonna of a Day. $1. 
Sanborn, Kate. My Literary Zoo. 75 cts. 
Meredith, Katharine, M.C. Green Gates. $1.25. 
EDWARD ARNOLD, NEW YORK 
Crane, Stephen. George’s Mother. 75 cts. 
THE CENTURY CO., NEW 
The Century instoeies Magazine. November, 1395, to April, 1896. $3. 
¥. CROWELL & CO., ueS YORK 
Von Koch, Richert. ‘Camilla. Translated.’ $1.2 
Herron, George D. co Meanings of Religtous Experiences. 75 cts. 
R. F. FENNO & CO., NEW YORK 
Martin, Mrs. Herbert. Re s Girl si. 25. 
ENRY HOLT & CO., NEW YORK 
Esler, E. Rentoul. The Way They Loved at Grimpat. $l. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON 
Cooper, James Fenimore. The ‘Last of the Mohicans. 60 cts. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., NEW YORK 
Merriman, Henry Seton. Flotsam. £1.25. 
LUTHERAN PUBLICATION SOCIETY, PHILADELPHIA 
Bergstresser, Rev. P., D.D. Baptism and Feet- Washing. $l. 
MACMILLAN & CO., NEW YORK 
Yonge, Charlotte M. The Release, or Caroline’s French Kindred. $l. 
Pratt, Cornelia Atwood. The Daughter of a Stoic. $1.25. 
E OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO., CHICAGO 
Carus, Dr. Paul. "Primer of Philosophy. $1. 
PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK 
Tompkins, Elizabeth The Broken Ring. $l. 
. F. RANDOLPH & CO., NEW YORK 
Trask, Katrina. White ‘Satin and Homespun. 
EMING H. REVELL CO., NEW YORK 
Baird, William. The Kingdom. 
ROBERTS BROS., BOSTON 
Nesbit, Edith. In Homespun. 
Ta ‘lor, Una. Nets for the Win $l. 
Balzac, Honoré | obseck. Translated t by Katharine P. Wormeley. $1.50. 
May, Major E.S. Gunsand Cavalry. $l 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YOR 
Field, Eugene. Writin ngs in Prose and Verse (Sabine Edition). Vols. VL., 
VIL, VIIL, LX., and X. Echoes from the Sabine Farm; The Love Affairs 
*35 a "Bibliomanine: The House; Songs and Other Verse; Second Book of 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., NEW YO 
The ) Roget Ns Netuee® ach Edited by Richard Lydekker. Numbers 23, 24, 
eac 


E WOOLFALL CO., NEW YORK 
Ellis, s, Edward iS. The | People’s Standard History of the United States. Parts 
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For the Little People 


In June 
By Alix Thorn 


A little gypsy dandelion 
Was growing in the sun, 
And lifting up her jolly face 
To smile at every one. 


A very pert young robin 
Came hopping fast that way 
Across the green and waving grass, 
One pleasant drowsy day. 


But when he saw the little flower 
Stand up so straight and fine, 

He just swelled out his red, red vest, 
And dared that dandelion. 


And there I found the funny pair : 
She tossed her yellow head ; 

He stood so still, but chirping low— 
I wonder what he said! 


And neither knew, I felt quite sure— 
The flower, the saucy fellow : 

They made the sweetest picture 
In spring tints of red and yellow. 


Tad Ragan 
By Harriet Cushman Wilkie 


When my little yellow dog, Ginger, was a 
puppy, we had a kitten who shared our love 
and care. She was a beautiful tortoise-shell, 
marked with brilliant black, bright yellow, and 
pure white. 

Her head was small and was set ona 
slender body full of grace and activity, and 
she was as pretty in every way as dear Ginger 
was homely. 

She and Ginger grew up together, sleeping 
in the same bed and trying to eat out of the 
same dish. But as they had very different 
ways of eating, and each was very decided in 
thinking his or her own way was the only 
polite way, they did not have very happy or 
social meals. 

There was an old soldier who used to come 
and do odd jobs about the farm. He was 
always singing at his work old army songs. 
One song that was an especial favorite was 
about some hero called “Tad Ragan.” Just 
who he was or what he did I have entirel 
forgotten now, nor do I recall the air. I wis 
I might meet some one who could sing the 
old song. All I remember is that we never 
tired of it. So, when kittie came, we gave her 
the name of the song we liked best. And 
Tad Ragan she was ever after. 

As she grew older she became a mighty 
huntress. Mice she caught as a matter of 
course, and she was always “on the jump” in 
summer for grasshoppers and crickets by da 
and June-bugs and millers by night. We chil 
dren really feared that she never got any sleep, 
for when we went to bed she was merrily 
frisking on the table, threatening to overturn 
the lamp in frantic efforts to catch the silly 
moths that were beating their wings around 
the flame. And when we were dressed in the 
morning, Tad was ready for a frolic before 
breakfast. I suppose Tad got her sleep in 
what Grandmother calls “ cat-naps.” 

Tad was very fond of admiration and of 
showing off her skill in hunting. She was 
constantly bringing something she had caught 
and laying it at mother’s feet, and then rub- 
bing against her dress and purring loudly, as 
though to say, “‘ See what a smart cat am I!” 

Sometimes she brought a mouse or a bum- 
blebee or a beetle, or even a toad. But one 
day, when the sewing society was in the parlor, 
Tad came in and laid something at mother’s 
feet as usual, and began to purr her loudest. 
Mrs. Jones was reading aloud, and nobody 
paid any attention to puss until suddenly Mrs. 
Brown jumped on a chair and screamed. 

Every one looked for the cause of her fright, 
and there it was—a lively little squirming 
garter-snake. Jt was only about ten inches 
long and as harmless asa fly, but how those 
ladies jumped and ran! 

Mother told Tad to take the snake away, 
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and she picked it up and walked out, evidently 
wondering what all the fuss was about. She 
thought it a very pretty plaything, full of tricks 
and needing to be watched or it would slip 
away and hide, but with no harmful sting like 
the 

Once, when Tad had grown to bea big cat, 
she acted quite queerly foratime. She did 
not want to play with us nor with Ginger, and 
would go off and hide where we could not 
find her, in the most unsociable way. She 
would stay away for hours. Ginger missed 
her very much, and when she came back would 
try to get her to play with him. 

One day we discovered Tad’s secret. Mother 
was going for a drive, after having been shut 
in the house for more than a week. She sent 
me to the spare chamber for her bonnet. I 
found the door and the one to the closet 
slightly open, and on the shelf was the band- 
box in which the bonnet was kept. And just 
then I heard a faint “ mew,” and another and 
another. I hunted and hunted, half frantic 
with delight, until mother’s voice recalled my 
errand. Hastily reaching down into the deep 
box, I felt—not the bonnet, but the warmest, 
softest little kittens lying down in the crown— 
for bonnets had crowns and brims too in those 
days. Howl screamed for’ Joy and rushed 
downstairs with the precious kitties in my 
apron and the bonnet trailing by one string! 

How surprised and excited we were, and 
how we laughed at the fine place in which Tad 
had hidden her babies! But no one was quite 
so surprised as Ginger. I put them on the 
floor, and he very carefully crept around 
them, ready to spring back if they proved dan- 
gerous. After a moment he ventured nearer 
and smelt them all over, which is a dog’s way 
of getting acquainted. When he was quite 
sure that they were not only harmless but 
something very curious and interesting, he 
gave vent to his feelings in his usual impetuous 
jumps and barks. 

Just then Tad Ragan appeared. She did 
not wait to see that her precious kittens were 
not hurt, but, with eyes blazing like a search- 
light and tail as big as a ball-club, she flew at 
Ginger. He was so surprised that he stopped 
a bark right in the middle, and ran away faster 
than he ever ran in his life. I don’t believe 
he ever found out why his dear old friend got 
into such a passion and treated him in such an 
unladylike way. It was some time before he 
and Tad were friends again. 

But, finally, Tad had the good sense to see 
that Ginger meant well by her kittens, and in 
the end he took half the care of them, stand- 
ing guard while she was away for exercise. 
And when they grew bigger he had twice the 
fun playing with them that Tad had, for she 
thought that a mother should be quiet and 
dignified. At night the five would crowd into 
one basket and sleep nicely together. But 
Ginger found it as hard to eat with the kittens 
as with Tad Ragan. Their table manners 
were just as slow and peculiar as hers. And 
Tad appeared to think that in this one thing 
Ginger was ill bred. 

When I hear any one talking about leading 
a “ cat-and-dog life,” I want to tell them of the 
happy life of Ginger and Tad Ragan. 


B 
Waiting for Mammas 
By Mary Willis 

There they were, four in a row. Three who 
looked enough alike to be triplets ; one a little 
smaller; standing in front of them like a tiny 
sister was anotherdoll. Yes, they were dolls— 
aristocratic dolls that would have been quite 
out of place in any but a very beautiful home. 
They were each dressed in silk—blue and 
white, lavender and white, silk and satin 
stripes of white, and a pink and white. Lace 
was on the dresses and on the petticoats. 
Capes of a beautiful soft white cloth, with 
hoods lined with the same kind of silk of 
which the dresses were made, hung gracefully 
from their shoulders. One had on her head a 
straw poke trimmed with feathers, one had a 
sailor trimmed with lace and flowers, and the 
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others wore lace hats trimmed with flowers. 
The tiny one wore a blue satin dress anda 
little lace cap. Bronze shoes and silk stock- 
ings completed the toilets of these pretty dolls. 
Novody wanted them, apparently. It is sum- 
mer and all the little folks’ mammas are away, 
and there they must stand all summer in their 
pretty clothes waiting for mammas who will pay 
six dollars or eight dollars or ten dollars for 
them. Fortunately, the room in which — 
stand is high and large and cool and beautiful. 
If only they could see out of the window! 
There are a park and an avenue where people 
are passing all the time. But the dolls are 
standing with their backs to the windows. If 
there are any mammas, gentle, loving, tender 
mammas who want beautiful daughters, this 
would be a good time to get them. 


A Rising Song 
By Annie Isabel Willis 


Get up, little maiden! 
The morning is laden 
With sweetness for all who will take. 
The sun’s shining brightly, 
The grasses dance lightly 
To tunes that the cool breezes make. 
Awake! awake! 
My little dear maiden, awake ! 


O hear the birds calling, 
Their liquid notes falling 
And rising beneath summer skies! 
The brook’s waters twinkle, 
The lily-bells tinkle. 
O little maid, open your eyes! 
Arise! arise! 
My little dear maiden, arise ! 


Lo! doubled the pleasures 

Of all nature’s treasures, 
And louder the brook’s merry shout ; 

The flowers look sweeter, 

The morning’s completer 
Because dull-eyed sleep’s put to rout. 

She’s out! she’s out! 
_ My dear little maid has come out! 


® 
A Tiny Soldier 

A small boy only three and a half years old, 
living in New York, is the son of a soldier. 
His father and mother had promised him that 
he should see his father and comrades march 
on Decoration Day. When Decoration Day 
came, this little boy’s mother could not go. 
His father did not want to disappoint him. 
It was decided that his father should take him 
to a place in the line of the procession where 
a friend of his mother’s had promised to meet 
him, and view the procession. When the 
small boy and his papa got to this place, the 
lady was not there, and there was not time for 
his father totakehim home. He put the small 
boy in front of a post, and said to him, “ You 
must stand here until papa comes back. You 
must not leave here with any one. Stand still] 
just where I put you until I come back. Re- 
member, you are a soldier’s son and must obey.” 
There the small boy stood over an hour all 
alone. People puzzled by his loneliness in 
such a crowd spoke to him. To each one he 
answered: “I am waiting for my papa; he 
told me to stand here.” There he stood, a 
little picket on duty, a little soldier in truth 
though he did not weara uniform. He had 
learned the first lesson of a soldier’s duty— 
obedience. 


A Weather Receipt 


When it drizzles and drizzles, 
If we cheerfully smile, 
We can make the weather, 
By working together, 

As fair as we choose in a little while. 
For who will notice that clouds are drear 
If pleasant faces are always near, 

And who will remember that skies are gray 
If he carries a happy heart all day? 
—St. Nicholas. 
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The Dangers Within 


The almost universal knowledge, positive 
and negative, about the kindergarten, makes 
every word from an expert, who sees the dan- 
gers that threaten it, valuable. The true friends 
of the kindergarten deplore the mechanical 
way in which the ideas of Froebel are often 
taught—the dogmatism that substitutes a 
trainer’s interpretation for the original source 
of knowledge. If every young woman who 
took the kindergarten training were thoroughly 
trained mentally, this dilution of knowledge 
would not be accepted ; it is not accepted where 
the student is trained. A college girl who is 
an expert kindergartner has written the follow- 
ing letter to a friend, who authorizes its publi- 
cation for the truth it contains: 


Dear Outlook: My ways are not, I am afraid, the 
ways of culture,as Mr. Matthew Arnold means it. 
I’m much too emphatic for that. And yet I came 
across a passage in “‘ Sweetness and Light” begin- 
ning with that much-abused word which says so well 
what I feel about the Froebel cult (not about the 
Froebel idea, of course) that I feel constrained to 
copy it and to send it to you, although you probably 
know the passage better than I did. This is it: 

“Culture is always assigning to system-makers 
and systems a smaller share in the bent of human 
destiny than their friends like. A current in people’s 
minds sets towards new ideas ; people are dissatisfied 
with their old. narrow stock of Philistine ideas, 
Anglo-Saxon ideas, or any other; and some man, 
some Bentham or Comte, who has the real merit of 
having early and strongly felt and helped the new 
current, but who brings plenty of narrowness and 
mistakes of his own into his feeling and help of it, is 
credited with being the author of the whole current, 
the fit person to be intrusted with its regulation, and 
to guide the human race. 

“ The excellent German historian of the mythology 
of Rome, Preller, relating the introduction at 
Rome, under the Tarquins, of the worship of Apollo, 
the god of light, healing, and reconciliation, will 
have us observe that it was not so much the Tar- 
quins who brought to Rome the new worship of 
Apollo, as a current in the mind of the Roman peo- 
ple which set powerfully at that time towards a new 
worship of this kind, and away from the old run of 
Latin and Sabine religious ideas. In a similar way 
culture directs our attention to the natural current 
there is in human affairs, and to its continual work- 
ing, and will not let us rivet our faith upon any one 
man and his doings. It makes us see not only his 
good side, but also how much in him was of necessity 
limited and transient ; nay, it even feels a pleasure, 
a sense of an increased freedom and of an ampler 
future, in so doing. . ... 

“ Culture tends always thus to deal with the men of 
a system, of disciples, of a school; with men like 
Comte, or the late Mr. Buckle, or Mr. Mill. How- 
ever much it may find to admire in these personages, 
or in some of them, it nevertheless remembers the 
text, “ Be not ye called Rabbi,” and it soon passes 
on from any Rabbi. 

“ But Jacobinism loves a Rabbi; it does not want 
to pass on from its Rabbi in pursuit of a future and 
still unreached perfection; it wants its Rabbi and 
his ideas to stand for perfection, that they may with 
the more authority recast the world ; and for Jacobin- 
ism, therefore, culture, eternally passing onward and 
seeking, is an impertinence and an offense. But 
culture, just because it resists this tendency of 
Jacobinism to impose on us a man with limitations 
and errors of his own along with the true ideas of 
which he is the organ, really does the world and 
Jacobinson itself a service.” 

Don’t you think that is a good text for a kinder- 
garten sermon at this stage of the development of 
the kindergarten idea? 

It seemed so true a saying to me that I wanted to 
share it, which must be my apology for writing to 
you at such length. H., J. 

Rahway, N. I. 


The kindergarten to-day is divided into 
sects on the basis of the training-schools. 
Any observing person visiting a kindergarten 
can decide from what school the kindergart- 
ners came, if familiar with the trainers in that 
section of the country. Too often the train- 
ers, consciously or unconsciously, send out 
imitators; they have given themselves, not 
Froebel, to their students. After a time you 
see the girl who is a student break away from 
this, go to the source, and develop originally. 
She no longer imitates. Her children express 
themselves, not her, and the world becomes 
her debtor. The danger that threatens the 


kindergarten to-day is that it will become a 
system. 

Recently there have been in one of the 
Eastern States kindergarten exhibits. The 
perfection of manual skill displayed in the 
work of one exhibit approached the marvel- 
ous. One could think of nothing but the 
wonderful skill displayed. 

As a grounding for manual training, espe- 
cially for designing, those students had had a 
complete training. When you measured this 
work with the time it took from a two years’ 
course in kindergarten philosophy and prac- 
tice, you understood why the students from 
that training-school lack on the side of 
definiteness of language, and showed but 
feeble ability in story-telling or the literary 
side of the kindergarten, and in the compre- 
hension of discipline based on psychology as 
it should be maintained by a true kinder- 
gartner. 

The other exhibit of students’ work showed 
that the mind, the imagination, not the fingers, 
had been the object of care. It was a joy to 
know that groups of little children were to 
spend three hours a day with young women 
who put the pleasures of the mind before the 
product of the fingers. 

One-sidedness in development is almost fatal 
to Froebelian philosophy, to any philosophy. 
One-sidedness results in an inflexible system. 
It is the impossibility of one or two persons’ 
comprehending and teaching the whole of any 
philosophy of education that will compel the 
kindergarten training-schools at a not far dis- 
tant day to maintain a faculty. It will then 
be possible, by the play of the many minds 
on the one, to send the students out of the 
kindergartens investigators, not imitators. 
Each child will then be, not a being to be 
fitted with a coat, but a seed to bear its own 
blossom and fruit. Clearness of comprehen- 
sion of an idea is far more important than the 
expression of that idea in any visible form. 
Clearness of comprehension is absolutely 
necessary to truthful expression, even of the 
fingers. The danger of manual work in both 
the training-school and the kindergarten is 
that it is pure imitation. It is very possible 
to copy and to practice until the tools are 
mastered. Tools are subordinated in the 
thought of Froebel. One sometimes feels 
that this leader of thought was saved from 
error by his own poverty, and that of the time 
in which he lived. His followers are threat- 
ened now with the loss of that simplicity 
which put a little child as the central thought, 
which would lead men to follow it, keeping 
close to God. 


The Homes and the Government 


The Outlook has frequently called attention 
to the work done by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in behalf of the home, 
the scientific work done in the Department in 
guarding against the adulteration of foods, 
and the valuable work done by Professor At- 
water in making public the results of his inves- 
tigation of the nutritive qualities of foods, 
and the methods of preserving those qualities 
incooking. Every intelligent housekeeper is a 
debtor to this Department of the Government. 
The pamphlets containing the information 
collected for the help of the American home 
can be obtained by addressing the Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C 


A Basis at Home 


The discovery has been made in Chicago 
that there are hundreds of children in the 
schools who have never seen a live sheep or 
hog. It is proposed to have specimens of 
these animals in the zodlogical departments 
of the park. These same children have seen 
lions, bears, tigers, and elephants. The limi- 
tations of thousands of children attending 
public schools is appalling. Not long since a 
question about wood was put to a group of 
children in one of our Eastern schools: Where 
did it come from? The response was, “ From 
the grocery store.” A few questions made it 
clear that wood to them was a bundle of kind- 
ling-wood—only this, and nothing more. They 
listened to the histiey of that bundle of wood 
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as though it were a fairy tale. When their 
attention was directed to the chairs and 
tables, the woodwork and floor of the room, 
and they were told that these were all wood, 
and had once been part of a tree, they sat 
spellbound. It is this lack of comprehension 
on the part of adults of the fact that to each 
child the world is a fairy-story book, every 
page telling a new story, that limits, not only 
the knowledge, but the pleasures, of children. 
Every child should be treated with the courtesy 
at least of answering his questions. The 
more questions a child asks, the more certain 
he is to become a man of intelligence, a man of 
service in his day and generation. If he is 
indifferent to the world about him, his interest 
and curiosity should be awakened to the point 
of seeing the unknown. 


A Right Step 


The Board of Health of New York has 
made the following resolution a law by mak. 
ing it a part of the Sanitary Code: 

Section 222. Spitting upon the floors of public 

buildings and of railroad cars and ferryboats is here- 
by forbidden, and officers in charge and control of 
all such buildings, cars, and boats shall keep posted 
in such public buildings and in each railroad car and 
in each ferryboat a sufficient number of notices for- 
bidding spitting upon the floors, and janitors of 
buildings, conductors of cars,and employees upon 
ferryboats shall call the attention of all violators of 
this ordinance to such notice. 
The violators are subject to arrest. No pro- 
vision is made for cuspidors. This abomi- 
nable practice may after a time be overcome. 
It is a habit and not a necessity. 


A Remedy for Black Eye 


There is nothing to compare with the tinc- 
ture or strong infusion of capsicum annuum 
mixed with an equal bulk of mucilage or gum 
arabic, with the addition of a few drops of 
glycerine. This should be painted over the 
bruised surface with a camel’s-hair pencil and 
allowed to dry on, a second or third coating 
being applied as soon as the first is dry. If 
this is done as soon as the injury is inflicted, 
it will invariably prevent blackening of the 


bruised tissue. The same remedy has no equal . 


in rheumatic sore or stiff neck.—J/edica/ 
Progress. 
Special Education 


A dictionary is announced defining the 
terms applied to textiles in the dry-goods and 
allied trades. This dictionary is in reality a 
book describing textiles, modern and ancient, 
and garments of all times. All shoppers 
should be provided with this dictionary, for 
there are almost as many names given to the 
textiles in the stores as clerks to sell them. 


The Last Demand of Aésthetics 


If there is a doubt of the development of 
artistic taste in this country, it must be removed 
at once. The dry-goods houses announce 
bath-robes with bath-towels to match! 


Questions and Answers 


Dear Outlook: Can you tell me if there is any 
treatment that will make the grass linen retain its 
dark color and not bleach with washing? 


Drying in the shade after washing in soft 
water in which very little soap is dissolved will 
preserve the color for some time. 


It was a wise mother who evolved this sys- 
tem of domestic government : 


“ | always let my daughters have their say about 
the color of the lamp-shades, and the arrangement 
of the doylies,” said a sensible Atchison mother to- 
day. “I find, as a result, they are not in such a 
hurry to get married. The foundation of most 
girls’ desire to marry is to live in a house where they 
can have their own way about the lamp-shades and 
doylies.” 

The most delicate problem that any mother 
faces is that nice adjustment of time and re- 
lations which follows the cessation of a busy and 
systematized school life. Every burden is 
dropped, every special duty done, and, too 


‘often, nothing put in their places. This is 


too frequently the situation of the school-girl 
when school-days are over. 


A correspondent recommends “ A Compen- 
dium or Question Book of Parliamentary Law,” 
by Mrs. L. C. Bethel; price, 25 cents. 
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Correspondence 


Co-operation, Not Communism 


To the Editors of The Outlook : 

I have read “ Looking Backward” several times ; 
first rather unwillingly, because I felt no interest in 
what I supposed was merely another made-up “sys- 
tem,” then very carefully with a study class trying 
to discover its foundation principles. I have since 
examined it again and again, searching “ whether 
these things be so”? which some critics assert. 
The last occasion was after reading a sermon in 
The Outlook characterizing Mr. Bellamy’s ideal as 
“a phase of communism,” in the same connection 
explaining that “ the essence of communism is always 
this: that private property is a mistake, that the 
family is the ideal, that all property should be owned 
in common, and all industry directed by a common 
head.” 

Many have this idea of “ Looking Backward,” but 
nowhere in its pages can I find anything about com- 
munism or any illustration of the working of com- 
munism. It is even asserted that there is no inter- 
ference with “inheritance of property.” The one 
family introduced to the reader seems to have 
unrestricted treedom of choice and action, with never 
a suggestion of anything a person “ may not own.” 
Dr. Leete was building a private laboratory on his 
grounds, Mrs. Leete delighted in their own library, 
and Edith was an “ indefatigable shopper.”” But the 
details are of small consequence. 

Mr. Bellamy calls the system of industry portrayed 
in his book “a business partnership of the whole 
people.” In the sermon of Mr. Barton it is called 
“co-operation for the benefit of all.” The aim of 
the movement which wrought the change from the 
present capitalistic system of industry is said to have 
been “to nationalize the functions of production and 
distribution.” 

It is reported by Dr. Leete that “the people of the 
United States concluded to assume the conduct of 
their own business, just as one hundred odd years 
before they had assumed the conduct of their own 
government, organizing now for industrial purposes 
on precisely the same grounds that they had then 
organized for political purposes. Strangely late in 
the world’s history, the obvious fact was perceived 
that no business is so essentially the public business 
as the industry and commerce on which the people’s 
livelihood depends, and that to intrust it to private 


persons to be managed for private profit is a folly 


similar in kind, though vastly greater in magnitude, 
to that of surrendering the functions of political gov- 
ernment to kings and nobles to be conducted for 
their personal glorification.” 

The preparation of mind that brought the people 
to this national co-operation in industry is thus de- 
scribed in part: “They had seen for many years 
syndicates handling revenues greater than those of 
States, and directing the labors of hundreds of 
thousands of men with an efficiency and economy 
unattainable in smaller operations.” It is shown 
more than once that this change from capitalistic 
control to national control of productive and dis- 
tributive industry was not an extension of what is 
usually thought of as “ government,” but an extension 
of the power of the feople, individually equal in 
means and representation, acting through agents 
having no motive for dishonest dealing, spoken of as 
“the administration.” 

In most business partnerships the shares of the 
partners in the total income are equal—for conven- 
ience especially. This is the same in the national 
partnership ; but this equality of income is no more 
communism in one case than in the other. 

Every co-operative establishment or manufactur- 
ing firm holds more or less property or working 
capital in common, but this is not called “a phase of 
communism.” Ina national co-operation the land 
as well as the combination of working plants would 
belong equally to all. Edith explained to Mr. 
West, when he commented on the great variety and 
cost of the houses of persons having the same in- 
come, that people spent their personal incomes in a 
great variety of ways, adding that “the rents which 
the nation receives from these houses vary according 
to size, elegance, and location, so that everybody 
can find something to suit.” There was nothing in 
the co-operation to prevent members having houses 
made to order, with more or less land as each chose 
to pay for its use. 

National co-operation is not antagonistic to the 
single tax, as no ground rent would go into private 
pockets, and each would pay his “land value” in 
paying for his “ location.” Co-operation would de- 
stroy that economic rent now caused by private com- 
petition for business sites; but there would be un- 
limited “ public-revenue” in the commonwealth of 
material and in the labor-power of the united people, 
each municipality managing its own affairs, and 
each worker choosing “the harness that fits him 
best.” If the nation acknowledged the equal right 
of all to the use of the earth, co-operation would not 


‘be compulsory, for a person unwilling to take his 


part in the economy and harmony of combined 
labor could go on free land and work for himself. 
In all organized industry there must be superintend- 
ence and something answering to a “common 
head,” and the work must be more or less “ directed,” 
for the greatest efficiency ; but this does not imply 
despotism—surely not when each worker is an equal 
partner in the concern. 

Partnership in business does not imply meddling 
with one another’s tastes and opinions, nor does in- 
dustrial co-operation mean that the co-operators 
pass laws concerning private affairs. Personal lib 
erty would be guaranteed by equality of income 
more fully than it could be by anything else, so that 
Dr. Leete might well say,“ We have nothing to 
make laws about.” Though persons could accumu- 
late personal property and lay up actual “ wealth,” 
they could not, in the absence of money and trade 
between individuals, and with the equal credit ex- 
piring annually, lay up mere “representatives of 
wealth” or “tribute rights” against the future labor 
of their fellows, such as enable many to live in idle 
luxury in the nineteenth century. Such is the ideal 
of Christianily applied to human industry set forth 
in “Looking Backward.” I speak with the more 
assurance because I have more than once submitted 
my interpretation of the book to its author, and re- 
ceived his approval. From a late letter I have 
obtained permission to quote him as follows: 

“ Far from considering private property a mistake, 
I consider it the right of every human being to be 
guaranteed an adequate basis of economic provision 
indefeasibly attached to him personally, and favor 
the public administration of economic affairs as the 
only practicable means of turnishing this guaran- 
tee.” 

Some have an idea that equality of income would 
level all down to a general poverty, but statistics are 
already capable of showing that were the great 
wastes of our haphazard production and distribution 
replaced by general system and economic equality, 
all might live in greater freedom and comfort than 
is now the lot of any, amid the strifes, uncertainties, 
and harrowing inequalities of the present. It is said 
that with the best modern appliances and organiza- 
tion of industrial forces, the whole productive and 
distributive work of the Nation could be done by 
less than two hours’ daily labor of the adult men 
under fifty years of age, working in relays, in as 
beautiful shops or pleasant fields as the workers 
could make for themselves. All the rest of the time 
would be at the individual's disposal, for his private 
affairs and culture —for art, music, literature. science, 
athletics, floriculture, experiments, invention, meet- 
ings, conversation, recreation, rest. Is not this a 
reasonable human ideal to work towards? Is there 
anything about it contrary to the spirit of brother- 
hood? It can never be forced upon an unwilling peo- 
ple. Is it well to try to make people willing to estab- 
lish a full equality of opportunity, which must finally 
mean equality of income? Our present system 
manufactures “ defectives” more and more rapidly, 
to be taken care of till we can stop making them. 

The latest ideal of Mr. and Mrs. John Stuart 
Mill was this: * How to unite the greatest liberty of 
individual action with a common ownership of the 
raw material of the globe, and an equal participation 
of all in the benefits of combined labor.” This Mr. 
Bellamy seems to have elaborated in “ Looking 
Backward.” 

FRANCES ELDREDGE RUSSELL. 


A Curious Connecticut Blue Law 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

It is exceedingly retreshing to find ove religious 
paper that is willing to bring a little common sense 
to bear upon the question of amusements. There 
are few directions in which good people are more 
misled by their prejudices. 

Where do these prejudices come from? Most of 
our prejudices and beliefs are intelligible only in the 
light of their history. The case before us offers no 
exception. 

In Prov. xvi., 33, we read: “ The lot is cast into 
the lap; but the whole disposing thereof is of the 
Lord ” 

When it became necessary to choose an apostle in 
the place of Judas, the Apostles prayed and cast 
lots, and the lot tell upon Matthias. While tous an 
appeal to chance is simply an appeal to a purely 
mechanical process too complex for us to follow, it 
was not so to our fathers. The lot in all its forms 
has been held as a divine institution. Through the 
lot the Lord has made known his judgments. The 
following extract from page 289 of the Public 
Records of the Colony of Connecticut is of interest 
in this connection : 


Whereas, there is pruision made formerly against 
all vnlawfull games, but the Court hath not ex- 
plained themselves so farre as there may bee need, 
what games they iudge & condemne as altogether 
unlawtull, in the very nature of them, It is now 
ordered, that if any-person or persons, of what rank 


4a 


2. 


~ 
ity 


Baal 


or quallity so euer,in this Jurisdiction, shall! after 
the publishing of this order, plav at Cards, Dice, 
Tables, or any other game wherein that great & 
sollemne ordinance of a Lott is expressly & directly 
abused and prphaned, the persons playing or that 
shall play, more or lesse, at any of the aforesaid 
ames, shall pay for euery offence 20ss. a peece to 
the publicke Treasury ... Voted. 


The date of this law is February 26, 1656. Our 
fathers objected to cards, etc.,on the ground that 
the players were profaning a divine ordinance.. 
Their children have forgotten this reason, but have 
retained the prejudice, and justify it with reasons. 
which would have shocked their sturdy ancestors. 

It seems to the writer that the above bit of history 
throws a deal of light on this question, and shows. 
up the prejudice against certain amusements as a. 
clear case of “ survival.” 

CONNECTICUT READER. 


A Protest Against Vivisection 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 

Having the greatest admiration and respect for 
your paper, and having been a constant reader 
thereof for some years, I take the liberty of protest- 
ing against even your indirect sanction of the cruel, 
so-called scientific, habit of vivisection, as implied in 
your editorial for the current number, May 23, 1896, 
page 929—* A Pertinent Illustration.” 

I would not have you regard me as flinching simply 
because my personal “ sore spot” is hit, for I am not. 
unreasonable upon this subject. Vivisection, umder 
anaesthetics, may solve, and possibly has solved, some- 
problems in the physiology of the lower animals, but. 


Cured 


By Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Thousands of people: 
truthfully say this. No medicine in the world 
has such record of cures. No other medicine 
possesses the curative power contained in 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Its merit and its cures. 
have given it the abiding confidence of the 
people and have won for it the largest sales. 
in the world. Remember 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 


Hood’s Pills 


easy to buy, easy to take, 
easy to operate. 25c. 
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I challenge any “medical authorities to show where 
these experiments have been proven to be exactly 
parallel to known facts in human physiology—which 
is what medical men have to deal with. 

In surgery, even Dr. Murphy, the inventor of the 
well-known buttons for intestinal union, admits that 
the process of their use and success upon dogs is not 
necessarily paralleled in man. The long and illus- 
trious line of experimenters upon drug action in the 
lower animals scarcely agree in any one instance 
as to the absolute action of any one drug, and when 
they have ascertained what a drug will do for certain 
animals, they find its action upon man to be some- 
thing quite different. 

In view of these and other facts, 1 cannot look 
upon vivisection as by any means an unmixed good, 
even though it is practiced constantly in the Medi- 
cal Department of the University of Minnesota, of 
which Faculty I have been a member since its 
establishment. 

Experiments should be made only upon a healthy 
man, in order to elicit anything of real value in 
physiology or therapeutics. 

I inclose Robert G. IngersolPs opinions, which 
you may have seen, and which voice my own, al- 
though I could not agree with him in many other 
matters. WILLIAM E. LEONARD, M.D. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 


An Anecdote of Mr. Beecher 


To the Editors of The Outlook : 

In the summer of 1859 I had the pleasure of dining 
at the house of the late Henry E. Hooker, of Roches- 
ter, with the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. Slavery 
was discussed. Mr. Hooker declared it was asin and 
crime ; said both the North and South were guilty 
of maintaining and defending it, and that the Nation 
would be severely punished for it before it was 
abolished. Mr. Beecher replied : “ Oh no, Mr. Hooker, 
the Lord doesn’t do things that way now. Free labor 
is stronger than slave labor, and will gradually force 
it southward. The border States will become free 
States, and so the process will go on until slavery is 
driven into the Gulf of Mexico.” 

In 1862 I met Mr. Beecher at dinner at the same 
table, and, expecting to have some fun at his expense, 
recalled his declaration in 1859, and added: “ What do 
you say now ?” Without the least hesitation or embar- 
rassment he replied: “I am three years older, and 
know more.” 

The great man, great in mind, heart, and soul 
power, was not afraid to admit that he was still a 
learner as well as a great teacher. 

FRANCIS WAYLAND GLEN. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Notes and Queries 


In your issue of May 23,under the heading “ A 
Good Plan,’ I have read a notice of the Sunday- 
school class for the study of social problems organ- 
ized in Plymouth Church, Syracuse, N.Y. In the 
article you recommend this as a capital idea to be 
followed by every Sunday-school. ithout doubt, 
there is great need for a more thorovgh understand- 
ing of social problems. They are the burning ques- 
tions of the day. Yet it seems to me that the Bible 
should be the only text-book of the Sunday-school, 
and that nothing should be allowed to supplant it. 

he great power of the Sunday-school for good in 
the past and to-day is due to this fact, that it has been 
so wholly devoted to the teaching of the Scriptures. 
The Bible has been crowded out of our day-schools. 
Let it remain as the one only text-book of the Sun- 
a pe Let it be studied there by young and by 
old, and let social problems be studied elsewhere. 


We ask attention to our statement in the paragraph 
you refer to,“ The writings of the prophets were, 
nearly all of them, attempts to bring public affairs 
into the light of God.” The Mosaic law also con- 
tains abundant material for teaching in social ethics. 
The very underpinning of the Gospel, as Jesus said 
(Matthew v., 17),is “the law and the prophets.” 
Their theology is a social theology. Their constant 
demand is for social as well as personal righteous- 
ness. We never thought of supplanting the Bible 
by attention to our social problems, but rather of 
insisting on the neglected portions of it. We hope 
that, just as our Sunday-schools have long been pro- 
vided with Bible lessons on temperance, they will 
ere long be furnished with Bible lessons on equally 
important social questions. 


In answer to question No.1 in The Outlook of 
pune 6 you mention a list of authorities on “ Evolu- 
ion,” but do not mention any of the ks of Her- 
bert Spencer. If you are oppased to any part of his 
system of penlosons , will you kindly state what 
part, and w ¥,you differ? Also, would you advise 
one to read Buckle’s “ History,’ or could you sub 

stitute something better ? F. C. & 


We omitted Spencer, partly because of the more 
simplified statements referred to in our list, partly 
because we consider his account, especially of moral 
evolution, while largely correct as far as it goes, 
quite defective in the inner half of the subject—as to 
will and character—and misleading in its estimate 


of motivesand ends. Buckle’s service was in ringing 
a bell, and calling attention to a great fact—the prin- 
ciple of causation in history and in social life. As 
an interpreter he is unreliable. Read Professor 
G. B. Adams’s “ Civilization during the Middle 
Ages” (Scribners, New York). Guizot’s “ History 
of Civilization in Europe” is old, but good. 


I believe that the coming of Christ is to be spirit- 
ual and in a universal sway in the hearts of men, 
rather than a personal visible second coming, as 
many expect. However, I du not know how to 
reconcile my view with Christ’s great eschatological 
discourse as recorded in Mark and Luke, and still 
more fully in Matthew, and also with Acts i., 911; 
2 Thess. iii., 10-12, and like passages. Will you 
please tell me if my view is consistent with these 
scriptures? How are they to be J 

Many Christian interpreters hold that it is con- 
sistent, and, we think, make out a strong case. You 
will find the subject fully discussed in support of 
their view in “ Beyond the Shadow” (Whittaker, 
New York). It is impossible to condense a satisfac- 
tory account of it within a paragraph. 


I want to make a study of eschatology in the light 
of the Biblical passages. Can you recommend to 
me a book or two which cover the ground in a 
scholarly yet practical way? 

Eschatology, or the doctrine of the final things, 
includes the Advent and the Judgment, as well as 
the Future State. For all these see “ Beyond the 
Shadow” (Whittaker, New York). See also valu- 
able discussions in Petavel’s “ Problem of Immortal- 
ity” (Woodman, Boston), and Salmond’s “ Chris- 
tian Doctrine of Immortality” (Scribners, New 
York). 


Please publish a list of books which will treat of 
the history and politics of Brazil to the prseont time, 
7 the best biography or biographies o Dome 

Your best reliance is on the encyclopedias, which 
you probably will find in your city. Appletons’ An- 
nual Cyclopedia brings the record up to date. The 
Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institution for 
1877—probably in your public library—contains a 
sketch of Dom Pedro, some thirty-one pages. H.H. 
Smith’s “ Brazil, the Amazons, and the Coast” 
(Scribners, New York) contains some interesting bits 
of history. 


A friend asks for some lines embodying the idea 
that man is born weeping while those who greet 
him smile, and dies —- while those about him 
weep. Hesuggests Sir William Jones as the author, 
but I do not find it. Can you or any of your readers 
supply the lines and their authorship ? M. F. 


The lines run thus: 


On nurse’s knees, a naked, new-born child, 

Weeping thou sat’st, while all around thee smiled. 
So live that, sinking on thy last long sleep 

Thou then mayst smile, while all around thee weep. 
They are a translation from the Sanskrit by Sir 
William Jones. 


Be so kind as to name one or two books, each on 
Biol and Geology, which will give a busy man a 
little insight into these sciences. The writer has in 
mind something on the plan of Newcomb’s “ Sa 
lar Astronomy.” M. M. 

Huxley’s “ Discourses Biological and Geological,” 
“Life and Her Children,” by Arabella Buckley, 
Dana’s “ Geological Story Briefly Toli.” Shaler’s 
“Story of Our Continent.” 


ef inform me where the following lines are to 
be found : 
“ Hail to the qoming 
Hail to the brave light-bringers! 
Forward Mook. . .” 
“ What matter I or they, 
Mine or another's day, 
So the right word be said 
And life be sweeter made ?”” 


and greatly oblige, M. A. B. 


A poem headed “ Gethsemane,” commencing 


“ I will be still ; the terror drawing nigh 
Shall startle from my lips no coward cry,” 


appeared some years ago in the “Century Maga- 
zine.” I cannot say what year, nor whether it is the 
piece “ E. H. S.” alludes to, but it is both touching 
and intelligible. J. R. W. 


lf“ E. N.S.” has not found the poem “ Gethsem- 
ane,” by Ella Wheeler Wilcox, I will send a copy of 
it on receipt of address, or, if preferred, will send it 
through The Outlook. ess “C. S.,” care of 
Editor of Notes and Queries. 


K.—The first line of the hymn, “ Home of the 
Soul,”’ is 
“I will sing you a song of that beautiful land, 
The far-away home of the soul ”’— 
Hymn No. 15, Gospel Hymns Nos. | to 6 The 
verse of the hymn contains the 
. BEL 


“ R..” inthis column under date of June 6, inquired 
about the “Culture Epoch system.” We have re 
ceived the following, in reference to what we said of 
it : 
The best study, in English, of the Culture Epoch’s 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of all in 
leavening strength.—Latest United States Government 
Food Report. 

Rovat BaxinGc Powper Co., New York. 


Theory is to be found in the Year-Books of the 
National Herbart Society (Public School Publish- 
ing Company, ee ey IIL), that of this year 
containing discussions from many points of view. 
This is one of the topics for discussion in the Na- 
tional Educational Association at Buffalo this sum- 
mer, and is one that is attracting the attention of 
many earnest thinkers in the educational world, not- 
withstanding the name. 


Can any one direct me where to find the poem 
commencing, 


“ The Master has passed over Jordan, 
Said Hannah, the mother, one day,” etc., etc. 


J. D. M. 


The Armenian Fund 


Previously $7,351 48 
W. C. M., Weatogue, Conn............... 7 WO 
Meadow Vale Woman’s Missionary So- 

Mrs. J. G., Orange, 1 
North Congregational Sunday-school, Pas- 

St. John’s Chapter Daughters of the King, 

Christian Endeavor Society, Presbyterian 

Church, Springville, Utah............. 2 40 
Young People’s Society Christian Endeav- 

or, Lake Street Presbyterian Church, 

| 15 00 
Ladies’ Aid Society, North Congrega- 

tional Church, Pasadena, Cal......... 5 00 

cece 00 $7,391 69 


A big wash looks een 


‘ But when you have the right j 
to attack the great stack of soiled 
clothes with, the battle is half won 


Sunlight. 
| Soap 


is the weapon to nse. It will make 
, that big wash look like a pile of 4 
driven snow. 
All the sheets and blankets as weh 
as the delicate fabrics will be saved 
by Suntight Soap, and there won't 
be any tearing or ripping, because | 
‘ you don’t have to rub. 
Less Labor 
Greater ConmMfort 
Lever Bros., Ltd., Hudson & Harrison Sts., N.Y. 
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Bits of Fun 


“Have you made any summer plans?” 
“ Yes, I’m engaged to a girl whose father runs 
an ice-cream parlor.” —Chicago Record. 

Teacher—Tommy, what is “nutritious 
food”? Tommy—Something to eat that ain’t 
got no taste to it.—/ndianapolis Journal. 

Young Lady (tailor-made)—Take my seat, 
please. Old Lady (near-sighted, but grateful) 
—Thank you, sir. You are the only gentle- 
man in the carriage.—London Tit-Bits. 

“ But why do you not print a card and deny 
the accusation ?” inquired the politician’s wife. 
“Deny it?” howled the politician, “and then 
have them prove it? No, I will treat it with 
contempt.”— 7ruth. 

Grandma—You'll hardly think it possible, 
but I can remember the time when people 
couldn’t see through a stone wall at all! _Lit- 
tle Granddaughter—Couldn’t they, really? 
What strange stories you do tell, grandma !— 
Puck. 

Divinity Professor—Have you prepared your 
thesis? Candidate in Theology (gloomily)— 
No, sir, and I am very much discouraged. It 
is very hard to find any passage in the Scrip- 
tures which some abler man has not attacked 
before me.—Detroit Tribune. 

A recruit, wishing to evade service, was 
brought up for medical inspection, and the 
doctor asked him: “ Have you any defects?” 
“ Yes, sir; I am short-sighted.” “ How can 
you prove it?” “Easily enough, doctor. Do 
you see that nail up yonder in the wall?” 
“ Ves.” “Well, I 

‘“‘ Jazeville is a good town, I don’t think,” 
said Perry Patetic to the assembled members 
of the profession. “ Everybody I struck gimme 
the cold shoulder, the town marshal gimme 
the hot foot, and de police judge gimme a 
roast. Oh, they ain’t no danger of runnin’ out 
of meat in that town.”—Cincinnati Enquirer. 

“ Do you remember,” asked the young law- 
yer and promoter, “ that you once said I would 
neverberich? I rather think I am on the road 
to riches at last.” “I neversaid you would not 
be rich,” answered the elderly cynic. “I only 
said you would never have any money of your 
own, and [I still say so.”— /ndianapolis Journal. 

Lowell was once in Italy with a young man 
who tried to tell a beggar to go to the devil. 
He meant to say Andate al Diavolo; but, un- 
fortunately, his first word was Andiamo, “ Let 
us go.” Atthis the beggar took off his hat, 
and told how delighted he should be to go any- 
where in such good company.—New England 
Magazine. 

During the Presidential campaign of 1872, 
when General Grant and Horace Greeley were 
the principal candidates, a citizen remarked to 
a friend, “ In trying to make up my mind how 
to vote, I have got as far as Gr—, but can get 
no further.” To which his friend retorted 
instantly, “Go to the ant, thou sluggard !”— 
The Satchel. 

Some people are never satisfied. An um- 
brella-maker in Paris has been interviewed on 
the subject of asudden change in the weather. 
“ Well,” remarked the interlocutor, “ things are 
looking well for you. I suppose you are sell- 
ing enormous numbers of umbrellas ?” “ Very 
likely,” was the trader’s surly reply; “ but what 
about my sunshades ?”—Household Words. 

The lark was up to meet the sun, and carol 
for his lay; the farmer’s son took down his 
gun and at him blazed away. The busy bee 
arose at five and buzzed the meadows o’er; 
the farmer’s wife went for his hive, and robbed 
him of hisstore. The ant rose early, his labors 
to begin; the greedy swallows flew that way 
and took his lordship in. Oh, bee, bird, and 
ant, be wise, in proverbs take no stock—like 
me refuse to rise until half-past eight o’clock. 
—Athens Banner. 

The spirit of democracy is dominant in 
Aberdeen, Scotland. A little while before the 
recent city election a candidate for an office 
thought he would call on a few of the leading 
City Councilors. He hailed a cab and told 
the cabman to drive him to Councilor Bissett, 
the Treasurer. The Councilor was found in 
a blacksmith’s shop shoeing a horse. “ I'll 
see somebody better than this,” said the can- 
didate. “ Drive me to Councilor Maitland’s.” 


The cabman thereupon drove him to the pawn- 
broker’s. “ Confound it!” said the candidate ; 
“drive me to Councilor Grey’s.” “I am 
Councilor Grey, sir,” replied the cabman,— 
New York Tribune. 


Unanimous 


Unlike most of the other New England col- 
onie,s Maine was not settled through a religious 
impulse. In its earliest days, various church 
denominations prevailed; but Massachusetts 
was compelled to keep an eye on this frontier 
province, many of its own people pushed into 
its domain, and in‘’the end the Puritan influence 
prevailed. The final result was doubtless bene- 
ficial, for a learned clergy—Harvard men of 
high character—was thus introduced, and the 
black gowns and flowing wigs that appeared 
in the pulpit had an awe-inspiring and salutary 
effect. 

But there was much friction before this con- 
summation was reached, and the minister, 
chosen in town-meeting—for he was the min- 
ister of the town and not of the church—was 
subjected to a criticism whose unreserve must 
oftentimes have been disconcerting to the 
timid “ candidate.” 

One wonders what manner of sermon a cer- 
tain “ Rev. Mr. Brown ” was wont to preach— 
and to a congregation inured to long, dull 
“ discourses”!—to have left on record the vote 
that appears in an ancient warrant for town- 
meeting in North Yarmouth : 

“Is the town easy or uneasy under the 
preaching of the Rev. Mr. Brown? 

“ Voted—unanimous—uneasy.” 

— Youth’s Companion. 


Don’t Worry Yourself 


and don’t worry the baby; avoid both unpleasant condi- 
tions by giving the child pure, digestible food. Don’t 
use solid preparations. /a#/fant Health isa valuable pam- 

hlet for mothers. Send your address to the New York 


ondensed Milk Company, New York. 
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PICTURE 
@ TAKING 
IS EASY 


With a BULLS-EYE Camera 


- No Dark Room is required as it uses 
light-proof film cartridges and can be 

loaded in daylight. Complete illus- 
trated manual, free, with every instru- 


ment. 
© LIGHTEST, SIMPLEST. @) 
$8.00 and $12.00. 


© KopaK co. 


CABOT’S 
CREOSOTE SHINGLE STAINS 
for and all rough woodwork, 
HOUSES, especially shingles. They 
BARNS, are softer and richer in 
STABLES color, easier and quicker 
SHEDS ; to apply, wear better and 
. are 50 per cent. cheaper 
FENCES than paint. Made of the 
Send for Sam-] finest pigments with Cre- 
Wood and Cates osote, the best wood pre- 
studies of houses. | servative known. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Mfr. 
$1 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 
Agents at all Central Points. 


Solid Silverware 


Tea Sets, Coffee Sets, Sugar 
and Cream' Sets, Dinner Ser- 
vices, Dessert pieces, Forks, 
Spoons, and all other small 
wares,—every requisite for a 
perfectly appointed table. 


THEODORE B. STARR 
206 Fifth Ave., Madison Square, 
New York. 
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Tires 


THE ORIGINAL SINGLE-TUBES. 


are made of proper rubber, pro- 
per fabric, properly put together 
—proper tires in every way. 
Make bicycling pleasure absolute. 


Hartford Tires are furnished with 
most bicycles of highest grade. 
Can be had on any. 


THE HARTFORD RUBBER WORKS CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
New Yo Philadelphia. Chicago. 
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Kitchen Furnishing 


COOKING UTENSILS, MOULDS, 
CUTLERY, CROCKERY, AND GLASS, 
REFRIGERATORS, 
HOUSE-CLEANING ARTICLES 


130 and 132 West 42d St., N. Y. 
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BY 
lan Maclaren 
(JOHN WATSON, D.D.). 


The Mind of the 


Master. : 
12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


“There is a subtle charm of expression ¢ 
in this book that wins and holds the § 
reader’s attention throughout. It should 
be heartily appreciated by thoughtful 
seekers after spiritual truth.”—The Od- 
server, 


The Upper Room. 


Being No. L. in the series 
“LITTLE BOOKS on RELIGION.” 


Cloth, flexible, 50 cents met. 


“They are eloquent sermons, all the 
more effective because they are strongly 
marked by the qualities of mind and skill 
in writing which have gained their author 
his conspicuous successes in another de- 
partment of literature.” — Scotsman, 


OTHER BOOKS BY IAN MACLAREN: 
‘* Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush,’’ ‘‘In the 


s of Auld yne, ‘a 
etc., etc. 


hoe ore for sl bya 
or will be sent,mail pre on recei 
by the publishers. 


Send for a samp’e copy of The Bookman,’’ a 
“Wlerary magazine, 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 
5th Ave. and 21st St., New York. 
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A NOTABLE SUCCESS 


MONEY 
BANKING 


By HORACE WHITE 


Cloth. 488 pages. Illustrated. Price, $1.50. 


Professor WILLIAM G. SUMINER, 
Professor of Political and Socia: 


Science in Yale University: 


“I have read Mr. White’s book on 
‘Money.’ I am astonished that any one 
should have been able to put so much 
history and theory into so compact a pres- 
entation. The book meets in a most 
admirable manner the greatest literary 
need of the time.” 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
May be ordered of all booksellers. 


GINN & COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 
Boston New York Chicago Atlanta 


“IT WILL BE MY BEST WORK” 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


figure of the elder woman. 


By Robert Louis Stevenson. 


By Robert Louis Stevenson. 


coming fancies. 


WEIR OF HERMISTON 


By Robert Louis Stevenson. 


Mr. Henry JAMEs: “The beauty of the thing had the effect of rendering doubly 
heart-breaking, as one read, the extinction of a talent that could still give one such a 
sense of freshness and life, of not yet having played, as it were, its highest card. I 
got from it a sense of new resources altogether; of his striking a new chord... . 
What I allude to more particularly is what he seems to have been intending in the 
That intention was surely one of the finest—poetically, 
pictorially speaking, wasn’t it quite the finest that ever guided his pen ?” 


12mo, gilt top, $1.50. 


“The collection includes ‘A Child’s Garden of Verses,’ ‘ Ballads,’ ‘ Underwoods,’ 
and over forty pieces of verse written since the publication of the separate volumes. 
That Stevenson was indeed a poet of real and rare power no one of the most critical 
can doubt who reads the sparkling pages of this volume.”—PAi/adelphia Press. 


THE VAILIMA LETTERS 
2 vols., 16mo, $2.25. 


‘““The work is full of charm, of brightness, of changeful light and shadow and thick- 
Again, it is readable in a high degree, and will, we make no doubt, 
delight thousands of readers.”—London Spectator. 


12mo, gilt top, $1.50. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


A VIRGINIA 
CAVALIER 


AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE OF George Washington’s youTH 


MOLLY ELLIOT 
SEAWELL 


BEGINS IN 
Harper’s Round Table 
5 Cents a Copy FOR JUNE 16 $2.00 a Year 


HAVE YOU SEEN IT? 


It is the NEWEST THING in 


Embroidery Threads 


“ASIATIC CASPIAN” FLOSS 


THIS ** ASIATIC CASPIAN FLOSS"’ 


ieces, as well as for darning and cross-stitching. 
Arms Shade 


nerd and trong’s New 1896 


is specially suited for scallop work on doilies and center- 
It is o ayed in the following shades, as sh 


own in 


Wh Pure Whi te—2002. Cream 
White 2003. 


ALL ART NEEDLEWORKERS ARE PLEASED WITH THE NEW THREAD. 
One Sample Skein only, an ny color, —— with one of our new “ Blue Books,” giving direc- 
17 dress for three two-cent 


tions for embroidering over flowers 


Stamps. Address 


ruits, and leaves, sent to any ad 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SILK CO., 139 Union St., New London, Conn. 


Bali-Bearing 
Bicycle Shoe 


‘* Pits and Feels Like a Glove’’ 
Be sure that Trade-Mark of shoe in circle is stamped on 
H. Makers), Chicago. 
Sold by All Leading Dealers 


The coolness ts refreshing ; 
the roots and herbs tnvigor- 
ating ; the two together ant- 
mating. You get the right 
combination in HIRES 
Rootbeer. 


Made only br The Charles E. Hires Co., Philadelphia. 
A 2c. package makes 5 gallons. Sold everywhere. 
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2017, 2018. Oli ve— 2560, 2561, 2562, 2563, 2564, 2565. : 
Grape—2300, 2301, 2302, 2503. Pansy—2520, 2521, 2522, 2522 a, 2523. : 
Blue—2030 a, 2030, 2031, 2031 a, 2032. Old * 
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‘Tbe Outlook 


A-Family-Paper 
New Series of The Christian Union 


Copyright, 1896, by The Outlook Company. 
Entered as second-class matter in the New York 
Post-Office. 

The Outlook is a weekly rae Paper, con- 
taining this week forty pages. The subscrip- 
tion price is Three Dollars a year, payable in 
advance. 

Pos e is Prepaid by the publishers for 
all subscriptions in the United States, Canada 
and Mexico. For allother countries in the Postal 
Union add $1.56 for postage. 

Changes of Address.—When a change of 
address is ordered, both the new and the old ad- 
dress must be given. The notice should be sent 
one week before the change is to take effect. 

iscontinuances e—If a subscriber wishes his 
copy of the paper discontinued at the expiration 
of his subscription, notice to that éffect should 
be sent. Otherwise it is assumed that a continu- 
ance of the subscription is desired. 

How to Remit.— Remittances should be sent 
by Check, Draft, Express-Order, or Money-Order 

ayable to order of THE OUTLOOK COMPANY. 
ash should be sent in Registered Letter. 

Z.etters should be addressed: 

THE OUTLOOK 
Clinton Halli, Astor Place, 
New York. 


The African Slave Trade 


In the early part of this year Mr. Heli 
‘Chatelaine, a Swiss-American-Africanist, pub- 
lished a small but striking pamphlet entitled 
“The Open Sore of the World,” which reveals 
to the average reader the astonishing fact that 
the slave trade is still carried on in Africa in 
its most shocking form. In this pamphlet 
the author not only vividly describes the hor- 
rors of the traffic, and relates what steps have 
been taken by the European Powers for its 
suppression, but submits a plan for the organ- 
ization of a “ Philafrican Liberators’ League,” 
the purpose of which is to found in Africa 
settlements of liberated African slaves in 
accordance with the Brussels Act. The pro- 
posed movement has been favorably received 
by many prominent philanthropists in different 
parts of the United States, and several impor- 
tant institutions have promised their active 
co-operation. On May 23 the Evangelical 
Alliance for the United States, after a careful 
investigation, passed a resolution commending 
in the highest terms this new movement—the 
organization of the Liberators’ League—and 
the man who planned it. 

On May 27 a meeting of those interested in 
the League, called by the New York indorsers 
of Mr. Chatelaine’s plan, was held in the par- 
lors of the Young Men’s Christian Association 
on Twenty-third Street, and a permanent or- 
ganization was effected. At a subsequent 
meeting the following gentlemen were elected 
as a board of directors: Hon. Charles P. Daly, 
Cleveland H. Dodge, W. J. Schieffelin, A. A. 
Low, Louis Klopsch, T. B. Welsh, Anson 
Phelps Stokes, Frederic Coudert, D. Willis 
James, Bishop H. C. Potter, the Rev. Drs. 
David J. Burrell, David H. Greer, W. H. P. 
Faunce, L. T. Chamberlain, and Josiah Strong. 
Several of these gentlemen have already signi- 
fied their acceptance, and the organizers are at 
work preparing additional nominations. In 


order to start the first settlement, the League, 


must have on hand $10,000. One of the 
directors undertakes to raise $5,000; many 
suitable workers have volunteered, and all 
seems to indicate that the first party of Phil- 
african Liberators will be able to sail for 
Africa before the end of the year. “ The Open 
Sore of the World” and the Constitution of 
the League will be sent to any address by 
Heli Chatelaine, Room 511, United Charities 
Building, New York City. 


The Industrial Christian Alliance 


The Industrial Christian Alliance conducts 
at No. 170 Bleecker Street a temporary indus- 
trial home to which the homeless and fnendless 
man, without respect to race or creed, who 
desires to amend his life and who is willing to 
work, may come, unrecommended save by his 
needs, and find a friendly greeting, a home, 
food, clothing, employment, and every neces- 
Sary material and moral aid to fit him to 


again go out into the busy world and battle. 
The motto of the Alliance is, “ Helping Men to 
Help Themselves ;” and its platform, “ The 
Gospel of Christ and the Gospel of Labor;” 
and no man is received who is not willing to 
return a fair equivalent in labor for its aid. 
Men come to the home almost invariably in 
such a condition that they must be fitted out 
with clothing at once; and their ability to ob- 
tain employment outside of the Alliance de- 
pends largely upon their appearance. An 
appeal is now made for cast-off clothing of all 
kinds, which the Alliance will be glad to send 
for to any address. Everything in the way of 
men’s clothing is needed, from hats to shoes, 
for both inside and outside wear. Winter 
clothing received now will be repaired during 
the summer by the homeless and friendless 
tailors and shoemakers who come to the Alli- 
ance for help. Women’s and children’s cloth- 
ing is distributed among the deserving poor in 
tenements. The Alliance will also be glad to 
receive heavy cotton sheets and pillow-cases 
for single beds, and coarse crash material for 
towels. Old and broken furniture will be sent 
for, and will either be repaired and sold for the 
benefit of the work or new furniture made 
from it. Donations of all kinds will be grate- 
fully received and promptly acknowledged. 


Tiny Oxen 


One of the greatest curiosities among the 
domesticated animals of Ceylon is a breed of 
cattle known to the zoélogists as the “ sacred 
running oxen.” They are the dwarfs of the 
whole ox family, the largest specimen of the 
species never exceeding thirty inches in height. 
One sent to the Marquis ®f Canterbury in the 
year 1891, which is living, and is believed to be 
somewhere near ten years of age, is only twenty- 
two inches high, and weighs but 109% pounds. 
In Ceylon they are used for quick trips across 
country with express matter and other light 
loads, and it is said that four of them can pull 
a driver of a two-wheeled cart and a two-hun- 
dred-pound load of miscellaneous matter sixty 
to seventy miles a day. They keep up a con- 
stant swinging trot or run, and have been 
known to travel one hundred miles in a day 
and night without either food or water. No 
one knows anything concerning the origin of 
this peculiar breed of miniature cattle. They 
have been known on the island of Ceylon and 
in other Buddhistic countries for more than a 
thousand years.— 777-Bits. 


Substitutes for Horsford’s 


Acid Phosphate are Dangerous 


Because they cost less, many substitutes are offered 
some of which are dangerous, and none of which will 
promace the same effect as the genuine. Insist upon 

ving ‘‘ Horsrorp’s ” whether buying a bottle of Acid 
Phosphate, or ** phosphate ” in a glass of soda. 


Form and Finish 


are essential fea- 
tures of elegant Sil- 
verware. Form is 
lasting, the finish 
= or brilliancy pro 


by 
SILVER ON 
Sl POLISH 


is of the highest and lasts as long as the form 
exists. It never scratches nor wears. 


It’ like others. 
Grocers sell it. Bend to 4 for sample, 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO,, 72 John St., New York. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE 


to any interested in 
Nervous Invalidism 


THE WILLARD NERVINE HoMgE, 
Burlington, Vermont, 
June 12, 1896. 

Dear Friends—Before making your 
plans for this summer relative to any 
nervous sufferer under your care, will 
you kindly write me for information 
respecting my “Home” and its ex- 
ceptional advantages for such. 

Yours sincerely, 
A. J. WILLARD, M.D. 


It is an honest statement and 
worthy of all belief that 


Booth’s “Hyomei,” 


the Australian Dry-Air treatment 
© (iftakenin time), will prevent Rose 
~- Colds, Summer Colds and 


: Hay Fever. 


McCook, Nes., August 15, 1895. 

I have never had relief from any remedy for 
Hay Fever, even temporarily, until I tested 
the merits of Hyomei, I will always speak 
for it whenever oceasion requires. 

J. F. FORBES 
Chief Dispatcher, B. & M. R. R. 


Booth’s Pocket Inhaler Outfit, Com- 
lete, by Mail, $1.00, to any part of the 
- nited States; consisting of Booth’s Pocket 
~ of deodorized hard rubber 
(beautifully polished), a bottle of Hyomei, 
a dropper, and full directions for using. If you 
are still nem, send your address; my 
pamphlet shall prove that does cure. 
Are you open to conviction ? 
5 HYOMEI BALM cures skin diseases, 25 cents. 


° R.T. Booth, 23 East 20th St., New York. 


We desire to mail 
free our complete ill- 
ustrated book, prepar- 
ed at great expense, 


“How to Disinfect,” 


giving rules in cases 
of infectious diseases, 
and also in everyday 
life. The care of sinks, 
sewers, etc. Remem- 
ber —the intelligent 
use of true disinfect- 
ants is the surest de- 
fense against one half 


our sickness. Send 


Free. 
your address to-day. 
* * “Sanitas” Co. Ld., 636 West 55th St., N. Y. 


OUR BOOK, 


How to 
Disinfect, 


MORRIS WOODHULL 


Factory, Dayton, Onto. 
N. Y. Store, 366 Canal St. 


Hish Grade Only. 

Surreys, Traps 

gm 7 Varieties 

Send for 40- 


Catalogue. 


WHITMAN’S 
Women INSTANTANEO 
should u “CHOCOLATE. 


BOOTH S_.. 
- HYOME 
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” PISO’S CURE FOR 
Paste Cod Use| on 
Best Cough - ihe tes Go se 
in time. Sold by druggist 
CONSUMPTION 
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Here’s a Little 
Nut to Crack 


JUST A GRAIN OF WHEAT, 
it is full of nourishment, the kind 
you need and of 
the right sort. 
With the excep- 
tion of the irritat- 
ing husk, it is 
ground into 


Fine Flour* 
by the Franklin Mills. A little 
off white because all the nutritive 
elements are retained—therein is 
its goodness, i. e., food. 

If you can’t get this brain, bone, 
nerve and muscle-making flour from 
your grocer, send us his name with 
your order, and we will see that you 
are supplied. 

See that the Flour ordered bears 
our label ; avoid substitutes. 
MADE ONLY BY THE 


Franklin Mills Co., Lockport, N. ¥. 


Does Your HairFallOut? 


Is it getting thin—lessening in volume? If so, I can 
help you. If totally bald do not write. Select family 
patronage for ten_years. Send self-addressed stampe 
envelope to Miss Racnet T. Wyarrt, Centerville, Mass. 


THE HAIR ce {or stamps). 
and the Remedy. By Prof. HARLEY PARKER. 
W. E. LONG & CO. 


m 4 , 1913 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 
Every one should read this little book.’’—A t#enaum. 


The Bloodless Sportsman 


By S. W. Foss 


Hast thou named all the birds without a gun » 
Loved the wood-rose and left it on its = ? 
—Emerson. 


I go a-gunning, but take no gun; 
I fish without a pole ; 

And I bag good game and catch such fish 
As suit a sportsman’s soul ; 

For the choicest game that the forest holds, 
And the best fish of the brook, 

Are never brought down by a rifle-shot 
And never are caught with a hook. 


I bob for fish by the forest brook, 
I hunt for game in the trees, 
For bigger birds than wing the air 
Or fish that swim the seas. 
A rodless Walton of the brooks, 
A bloodless sportsman, I— 
I hunt for the thoughts that throng the woods, 
The dreams that haunt the sky. 


The woods were made for the hunters of 
dreams, 
The brooks for the fishers of song; 
To the hunters who hunt for the gunless game 
The streams and the woods belong. 
There are thoughts that moan from the soul 
of the pine, 
And thoughts in a flower-bell curled; 
And the thoughts that are blown with the 
scent of the fern 
Are as new and as old as the world. 


So, away! for the hunt in the fern-scented 
w 
Till the going down of the sun ; 
There is plenty of game still left in the woods 
For the hunter who has no gun. 
So, away! for the fish by the moss-bordered 
brook 
That flows through the velvety sod; 
There are plenty of fish still left in the streams 
For the angler who has no rod. 
—The New York Sun. 


Not a Patent 
Medicine. 


In cases of 


Freligh’s Tonic 
A Phosphorized Cerebro-Spinant. 


has been prescribed by over forty thousand 
physicians with wonderful success. Sample 
by mail, 25 cents; regular bottle, $1.00, 100 
doses. Concentrated, prompt, powerful. 
Descriptive pamphlet, full directions, testi- 
monials, etc., sent to any address. 


I, O. Woodruff & Co., 


Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-108 Futton Street, New Yor«x 


Formula on 
Every Bottle. 


THE NEWTON 
ran 

REST CURE ® 

WEST NEWTON, MASS, BOratily disabled through 


HOSE answering advertisements ap- 
pearing in The Outlook will confer a 
favor upon the advertiser as well as 

the publisher by mentioning this publication. 


twenty-two pictures. 


COLONEL WARING AND HIS WHITE ANGELS 


The recent parade of the Street-Cleaning Department of New York City, under the command of Colonel 
George E. Waring, has been made the occasion for an illustrated article on Cleaning the Streets of New 
York, which will be published next week in the Illustrated Magazine Number of THE OuTLOOK. The 
article is by Mr. William W._ Ellsworth, and is of great interest and significance. 


BUFFALO, THE CITY OF HOMES 


The Illustrated Magazine Number of THE OUTLOOK, to be published next week, will contain a finely 
illustrated article on “ Buffalo, the City of Homes,” contributed by the Rev. William Burnet Wright, D.D.., 
to THE OUTLOOK’s series on “ The Higher Life of American Cities.” The article is accompanied by 


FRANCES WILLARD 


The Founder of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union is the subject of a sketch by Lady Henry 
Somerset, which is to be published next week in the Illustrated Magazine Number of THE OUTLOOK. 
Miss Willard’s strong and winning personality and the record of her great achievements form the special 
topic of Lady Somerset’s paper, which is accompanied by a series of pictures which are of unique inter- 
est. They include several portraits of Miss Willard, one taken in “the den” at her home in Evanston, 
one showing her final triumph over the bicycle, and one taken in company with Miss Rebecca Krikorian. 
There are also pictures of Miss Willard’s cottage at Twilight Park, of “ The Priory ” at Reigate, one of 
Lady Somerset’s homes where Miss Willard has spent much time, and a number of other interesting 


illustrations. 


ALEXANDER MACMILLAN, THE FRIEND OF LETTERS 


An appreciative editorial estimate of the late founder of the Publishing House of Macmillan & Co. will 
be given in the Illustrated Magazine Number of THE OUTLOOK next week, accompanied by a reproduc- 
tion of a superb portrait of Mr. Macmillan by Hubert Herkomer, and several other illustrations. 


A member of the Editorial Staff of THE OUTLOOK is now in St. Louis, and will present next week the significant 


and striking features of the Republican National Convention to the readers of this paper. . 


. . An installment of Kate 


Carnegie, the novel by lan Maclaren, will be given in the Illustrated Magazine Number of THE OUTLOOK next week, 
and there will be many other interesting and important features. 


“Ses 
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Paralysis 
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Insomnia 
Constipation 
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The Business World 


The annual report of Superin- 
tendent Pierce shows that the 
gross assets of life insurance 
companies doing business in the State of New 
York on December 31 last were $1,142,419,926, 
an increase of $86,088,243 as compared with 
the previous year. Of this amount New York 
State companies had $689,420,488, and com- 
panies of other States $452,999,437. The 
aggregate of premium notes and loans showed 
an increase of $4,477,302 during 1895, while 
deferred and uncollected premiums increased 
$394,726. The total liabilities of the several 
companies, excepting $9,570,500 of capital 
stock, were $982,669,752, an increase during 
the year of $66,078,614. The liabilities of 
New York State companies, as reported, were 
$5838,467,641, and those of companies of other 
States $394,202,111. The gross divisible sur- 
plus was: New York State companies, $100,- 
952,847 ; companies of other States, $58,797,- 
326; aggregate, $159,750,174. The aggregate 
receipts of the New York State companies 
for the year amounted to $165,940,315, an 
increase of $4,225,351 as compared with the 
preceding year, while those of companies from 
other States amounted to $100,956,887, an in- 
crease of $6,047,372, making the gross receipts 
$266,897,202, and the gross increase over the 
receipts of the preceding year $10,272,724. 
The sum of $122,978,718 was paid to policy- 
holders, while the cost of management, includ- 
ing dividends to stockholders, was $62,794,184. 
During the year the New York State com- 
panies dened 207,936 policies. 


A report of the British Board 
American Butter of Agriculture with regard to 

tests of butter imported into 
Great Britain from foreign countries gives ex- 
cellent testimony to the purity of American 
exports in this line. Altogether 995 samples 
were analyzed, taken from twelve different 
countries, counting Norway and Sweden as 
one. ‘“ According to these tests,” says an ex- 
change, “the twelve countries divide them- 
selves equally between the pure and the adul- 
terated, the sheep and the goats, and in the 
purity class the United States leads. It is 
fairly entitled to this priority, because there were 
more samples taken from our butter than from 
any one in the same class. That Argentina, 
with only four samples, should show no adul- 
teration was not so remarkable, certainly, as 
that the United States did not, with sixty-three 
samples.” It appears that 34 per cent. of Ger- 
man butter is adulterated—more than a third ; 
25 per cent., or a quarter, from Holland. Even 
Denmark, England’s favorite dairy country, 
shows nearly 5 per cent. of adulteration. 


Life Insurance 
in New York 


A correspondent of the New 
York “Sun,” writing from 
Osaka under date of May 14, 
gives interesting information about cotton- 
spinning. He says: 

The annual report of the Cotton-Spinners’ Asso- 
ciation of Japan is out to-day. The profits of each 
mill are enough to make the mouths of the Fall 
River mill-owners water. The average profit per 
spindle for the first half of 1895 is $2.97, and for the 
second half of 1895 $3.77. The above figures are in 
silver dollars, but even allowing for this, it would 
seem to me we have here a good profit. While I 
was told to-day by an American gentleman owning 
large interests in Southern cotton-mills that Amer- 
ican cottons were selling at prices below and barely 
covering cost for the moment, these mills in Japan 
and also those in China are running day and night at 
full speed and making large profits. The cotton-spin- 
ning of Japan has an excellent outlook. In 1891 the 
number of spindles was 370,000, but increased to 630,000 
in 1895. The average net profit per spindle, which was 
2.97 yen for the first half of last year, increased to 
3.77 in the second half. The largest profit per spindle 
was 6.76 yen, while the smallest was not less than 
70 sen. These spindles turned out 12,718,750 pounds 
of yarn. The raw cotton consumed was 15,016,633 
pounds. The average price of the yarn for the 
month was 93.45 yen per bale of 400 pounds. Here 
we have an average profit of say $1.50 in gold per 
spindle. I am not sufficiently versed in this method 
of estimating profits to know how it compares with 
American and English mills. In addition to the 
above mills actually in operation, there are mills 
now in course of completion which will aggregate 
400,000 additional spindles. Those who know de- 


Japanese 
Manufactures 


lare that by the close of the year or early in 1897 


Japan will have about 1,500,000spindles in operation. 
An average profit of 3 yen per spindle on one million 
spindles means 3,000,000 yen profits, or one-half that 
amount in gold. At this rate our own 10,000,000 
spindles would be making at least $15,000,000 in gold, 
or $30,000,000 in silver. 


Increased South American The Philadelphia 
Trade “Press ” says: “ The 
proposed trip to 


South America by a party of representative 
manufacturers, in response to invitations ex- 
tended by the Argentine, Brazilian, and Uru- 
guayan Governments, has been taken in charge 
by the National Association of Manufacturers, 
and the party is now being made up. Presi- 
dent Theodore C. Search, of the National 
Association, announced yesterday that the 
preliminary arrangements had been made, the 
itinerary had been planned, and the date of 
departure had been set for July 1. Speaking 
of the trip, President Search said: ‘I consider 
this tour as one of the most important steps 
thus far taken in the efforts to extend our 
trade in the South American markets. This 
trip will be an object-lesson, strikingly instruct- 
ive and suggestive. Atthe very outset the 
necessity for going to England in order to find 
a line of steamships running direct to the 
River Plate will demonstrate the urgent need 
of better facilities for reaching South America 
from this country. Then the whole make-up 
of the party will be such as to insure eminently 
practical results. Each member of this party 
will be a leading and representative man in 
some important branch of industry, and in 
this manner the investigations by the party 
will be given the broadest possible scope. 
Every man will be expected to observe those 
conditions most directly affecting the branch of 
business in which he is engaged, and upon the 
return of the party the observations of its 
members will be consolidated in a compre- 
hensive report on the South American mar- 
kets.’” 
Mr. J. Ferguson, of the Ceylon 
“ Observer,” in a letter to the 
London “Times,” estimates 
that there are some fifty millions of cocoa- 
palms growing in regular plantations or small 
native gardensin Ceylon, covering some 650,- 
000 acres, and yielding an annual harvest 
nearly equal in value to that gathered from the 
300,000 acres of tea-plant. A certain propor- 
tion of the “harvest” is exported—in cocoa- 
nu‘ oil, up to 500,000 hundredweight ; “ copra” 
and “ poonac ” (the dried kernels), up to 200,- 
000 hundredweight; coir fiber, rope and yarn, 
up to 170,000 hundredweight ; in cocoanuts, 
10,000,000, as pulled or with the husk off; and 
in a new and fast-expanding industry in “ desic- 
cated cocoanut,” six to seven million pounds— 
but a large, perhaps the larger, proportion is 
consumed for food and domestic use otherwise 
by the people of the island, apart from the 
large and unfortunately growing quantity of 
arrack (the whisky or brandy of Ceylon) pre- 
pared from the sap of a large number of palms 
set apart for that purpose. Of other palms 
(Palmyra, Kitul, and Areca chiefly) and fruit- 
trees in great variety, the Sinhalese and Tamils 
of Ceylon have over 300,000 acres planted, 
and most yielding crops, as additions to the 
food-supply, and, in some cases, exports. 


FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Cocoa-Palms 


Office, Company’s 
Building, 
308 & 310 
Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 


Do Pay want to sell a WESTERN 
MORTGAGE or Western Land—avoid fore- 
closure costs—stop sending good money after 
bad—get a good 5 per cent. investment instead ? 

State exact location, condition of title, and 
your lowest price. Over $2,000,000 in Western 
securities successfully handled by, the resent 

corporation. THE Boston 


management of 


REeaLty, INDEMNITY AND TRusT Co., 33 
able Building, Boston. Send for our Bond 


HOME 


Insurance Company of New York 
Office: No. 119 Broadway | 


Eighty-Fifth Semi-Annual Statement 
January, 1896 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS: 


United States Stocks (market value) .. 1,418,425 00 
nk, Trust Co., and Railroad Stocks 
and Bonds (market value). 3.946.493 00 
State and City Bonds (market value).. 855,927 93 
nds and Mortgages, being first lien 
Loans on stocks, payable ondemand.. 426,550 00 


i d in hands of 


Agents 515, 
Ineerest due and accrued on 1st January, 186, 52,185 92 
89,853,628 54 


LIABILITIES: 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Claims 752,514 13 
89,853,628 54 
DIRECTORS : 
vi P. rton, Walter H. Lewis, 
Herry A. Hurlbut, Francis H. Leggett, 
John R. ord, Benjamim Perkins, 
VUliver S. Carter, Elbridge G. Snow, 
Henry M. Taber, George H. Hartford, 
Daniel A. Heald, Henry F. Noyes, 
vid H. McAlpin, i 


C. Warner, 

Warner Van Norden, 

fred F. Cross, 

Dumont Clarke 

| h . James B. Van Woert. 
ohn H. Inman, 


Danret A. HEALD, President. 
Joun H. WASHBURN, Vice-Presidents. 


ELBRIDGE G. 
ILLIAM L. BIGELow, 
Tuomas, B. Secretaries. 
ENRY J. FERRIS, 
AREUNAH M. Burts, }Ass’t Secretaries. 
New York, January 7, 1896. 


SAFE INVESTMENTS 


GOOD AS GOVERNMENT BONDS— 


DOUBLE THE RATE 
5% Made in strictly first<lass Real Estate Mort- 
6%, rompt interest payments. Best references 
rrespondence solicited. 


, City, hool W 

gages, State County, City, and rc ool Warrants 

7% JOHN P. DORR & CO., Investment Brokers 
Seattle, Washington 


ds, with a view to ute security and 


A FIXED INCOME FOR LIFE 


is secured by a Perfected Annuity Bond. They 
banish care, and thus prolong life. They double the 
income of people: Adapted toallages. SECUR- 
ITY ABSOL E. Address (stating age). 

B. G. CARPENTER, 256 Broadway, New York. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less wilt 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a weck is charged for each word 
im excess of thirty. 


FOR BENT July and August in West Hartford, 
Conn., on trolley line, Dutch Colonia) house, seven rooms 
all furnished. City water and water-closet; everything 
sanitary; 3 acres of land, fine view, fiourishin garden. 
pony, and small fruit. Terms, $200. Good riving- 


orse, $50 extra if desired. Address H., Box 23, West 
Hartford, Conn. 


REFINED, EDUCATED YOUNG WOMAN 
desires position as traveling companion or nursery gover- 
ness for the summer, or longer. Fond of children, bright 
and adaptable. Address 146 Mill St., Springfield, Mass. 
Refers by permission to Dr. Philip S. Moxom, Dart- 
mouth Terrace, in same city. 


WANTED-—Position as nursery governess, by a 
refined, conscientious German girl, who has been edu- 
cated in French and teaches both French and German 
successfully Address Mrs. JACOB REIGHARD, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 


A YALE GRADUATE, "95, will tutor during the 
summer, either in New Haven or elsewhere. Prefers 
mathematics, but will do all work needed for entrance to 
college. References if desired. Address C.G. CLARKE, 
219 York St., New Haven, Conn. 


AMHERST COLLEGE GRADUATE desires 
position as tutor or traveling companion for whole or part 
of year “97. Experienced and successful tutor and 
teacher. Highest personal references. Box 6, Becket, 

ass. 


ADIRONDACKS, LAKE PLACID.—A pleas- 
ant summer home, with good accommodations and excel- 
lent table fora few ladies. References exchanged. Ad- 

s V. C., 105 West 74th Street, New York. 


_A YOUNG SCHOOL-TEACHER desires a posi- 
children. Sallor. 1 t 
TEACHER, 34 Oak St., Mass 


A RETIRED, RESTFUL HOME in the pure 
air of the hills, with gees spring-water and pm 
imited number can be accommodated. Address C. L. 


EATON, Eaton Grange, Waterloo, N. H 


SUBURBAN HOMES can be bought direct from 
owners at an advantage to the buyers; also first-class plots 
forinvestment. Address GRANDVIEW LAND M 
PANY, 354 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

SCOTCH GENTLEMAN of good social position 
abroad desires care of two or three gentlemen’s sons to 
travel Europe (by team or cars). Address ALPHA, 

on, ‘ 
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Recreation 


It will give The Outlook 
Company much pleasure to 
assist you in planning your 


Summer Outing 


if you will write stating 


vice. 


Providence Line 

From New York for Boston, Worcester, the North 
and East. The Connecticut and Massachusetts 
leave New Pier 36, N. R., one block above Canal St., 
at 5:30 p.m., daily, except Sunday. Full night’s rest ; 
shortest rail ride. Fine orchestra on each steamer. 
STONINGTON LINE, for Narr sett Pier and 
Watch Hill. Steamers leave New York at 6 P.M. 


YOU ARE GOING 
TO TRAVEL 


with every comfort and 
convenience, securing ad- 
vantages not found in a 
Letter of Credit, try the 


Cheque Bank Cheques 


They take the place of cash all over 
the world, and no experienced travel- 
er goes abroad without them. Send 
for illustrated pamphlet telling = 
all about their many advantages, to 
agency of 


The U. S. Cheque Bank, Ltd. 


FREDERICK W. PERRY, Manager, 
40 & 45 Wall St., N. Y¥. 
Agents wanted in every city. 


EUROPE 


International Navigation Company’s 
Lines 


SAILING EVERY WEDNESDAY 


From Piers 14 and 15, North River, New York 
(foot of Fulton St.) 


AMERICAN LINE 


NEW YORK—SOUTHAMPTON (London—Paris) 


St Louis .. June 24, 10 a.m. | Paris...... Aug. 5, 10 A.M. 

hio. . Sat. une 27, 10 a.m. | St Louis... Aug. 12, 10 A.m. 
St Paul July 1, 10 a.m. | St Paul... . Aug. 19, 10 a.m. 
Paris ..(Sat.) July 4, 10 a.m. | Paris Aug. 26, 10 A.M. 
New York. . July 8, 10 a.m. New Yori Sat yAu -29,10AM 
St Louis... July 15, 10 a.m. | St Louis .. .Sept. ALM. 
St Paul. uly 22, 10 a.m. | St Paul... ..Sept. 9, 10 a.m. 
New York.. ay 29, 10 a.m. | Paris..... ‘Sept. 16, 10 A.M. 


RED STAR LINE 


NEW YORK—ANTWERP 


Friesiand. . June 24, Rasen Noordland, July 29, 12 noon 
Kensington . uly 1,2 Friesland. . Aug. 5, l2noon 
Westernland, uly; i2 Kensington Aug. 12, 12noon 
Ju p.m. | Westernl’nd, Aug. 19,12n0on 
Berlin. .....Ju noon Southwark, Aug. 26, 12incon 
INTERNATIONAL NAVIGATION COMPANY 
6 Bowling Green, New York 
305-307 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


143 La Salle St., 
609 Market St. (Grand Hotel Bldg.), San Francisco, 


UROPE, 1896 season 
Days, all expenses............ 


Circulars upon application. een 
BLIAS BROOKINGS, 54 Madison Ave., Springfield, Mass. 


SWITZERLAND—ITALY Four young ladies 


in Switzerland with chaperon: enlendid 4 advantages for 
French; horseback riding; bicycle and other excursions ; 
vintage season in old chateau near Geneva. ree months, 
200.00. inter tour in I Address 
Miss H. M. BARBOUR, Neuchatel, Switzerland. 


Prince of Wales Lake Hotel 


GRASMERE, ENGLAND 
ENGLISH LAKES 
HOME AND BURIAL PLACE OF THE POET 
WORDSWORTH 


Strongly Recommended by Dr. Lyman Abbott 


3 hours from Liverpool, 4 from Chester, 7 from London, 
4 from Edinburgh or Glasgow. Most for breaking 
journey | going or returning from Scotland. Send to the 
ecreation partment for further latormation. 


CHESTER, ENGLAND 


First-Class otel, with the General Rail- 
way by covered Lift. H T. GOULD, Manager. 


TRAVEL 


1800 MILES IN TWO INCHES 


Is represented below. As great a reduction 
has been made in overland time since the 
days of prairie schooners. Our train reaches 
Portland in 2 days and 19 hours. 


THE MAP TELLS THE STORY 


Itisa 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 


train, and the only line running the Libra 
Observation Car. Service, scenery, roadbed, 
management unexcelled. Inquire further of 


all ticket agents, or 
F. l. WHITNEY, G.P.& T.A., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Summer in the Country 


Are you looking for some place which combines 
Health, Pleasure, Economy ? 


If so, send 6 cents for postage or call and get free at 
offices below the illustrated book, “Summer Homes.” 
It gives list of hotels, farm and boarding houses, with 


BOARD AT $5 PER WEEK 


and upward, in Sullivan, Ulster, and Delaware Counties, 
on the main line and branches of the New York, Ontario, 
and Western Railway ; 2,000 feet above the sea; location, 
prices, fares, &c., all in it. In New York, at No. 2 Bat- 
tery Place ; 165, i71 371, 944, and 1323 Bro adway ; 737 6th 
A 134 East 125th St.; 273 West 125th St. ; 251 Colum- 
bus Ave.: 92 East Mth St.: and 13 Astor Place. Ticket 
Offices, foot of Franklin and West 42d Sts. ; in Brooklyn, 


office. 249 Manhattan Av.. 
HOMES, containmg half-tone reproduc- 
tions from photographs of 535_of the hotels, farm and 
bearding houses advertised in “ Summer oy can 
of any ticket peice . Anderson, 
eral Passenger Agent, 56 ver St., » A 


Greenpoint. ILLUS- 


THE PERFECT 
~SUMMER LAND 


Ever summered in Nova Scotia? It’s ideal—cool, 
healthful, beautiful in scenery, romantic in jn, history, per- 
fect for cycling, boating, bathing, and fis 
charming 17-hour sail, at a $5.00 fare ($9.00 for the round 
trip) takes you to 


NOVA SCOTIA 


from Boston, on the “ Yarmouth,” the finest and fastest 
coasting steamer that jenves Boston Harbor. 

It sails from Lewis Wharf Tuesday and Friday, at 
noon, and next morning you breakfast at Yarmouth, the 
Gate way of Nova Scotia, from which you can reach t 
beautiful Annapolis Valley, the famous Evangeline coun- 
try, or the wonderful South Shore. “ Beautiful Nova 
Scotia,” a brand-new, finely illustrated book by a Boston 
writer, tells all about it. 

Send ten cents tage for it or write for free folder to 
J]. F. SPINNE 


YARMOUT! H STEAMSHIP Co. 
43 Lewis Wharf, Boston, Mass. 


RAMSDELL LINE 


Steamers leave Pier 24 N. R., foot Franklin St., for 
Cranston’s, West Point, Cold Spring, Cornwall, Fishkili 
Landing and Newburg, week days, 5 p.M.; Sunday,9a.M.: 
132d St. & R. 9:25 a.m. Returnin: leave Newbu daily 
7e.m. U S. Hotelat Newburg landing. Dinner 50 cents 


OW PRICES FOR BOARD in Attractive 

Summer Homes.— Write the Maine Central R.R., 
Pass. Dept., Portland, Maine. Full summer service in 
Zist tc to White Mountains, Bar Harbor, 
ley Lake, St. Andrews. Guide-boo 
folders, aaa full i information on application. 


Travel 


“Where Times 


are Prosperous” 


SPEND YOUR 
SUMMER VACATION IN THE 


Rocky Mountains 


TAKE THE... 


ROCK 
ISLAND 
ROUTE 


ONLY DIRECT LINE TO COLORADO 
SPRINGS, MANITOU anp Pi KES’ PEAK 


HOURS QUICKER TIME TO 
CRIPPLE 
which should be included in your trip, 


and an investigation of the resources 
of this place may well repay your visit. 


Tourist Dictionary Address JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
---Sent Free... Gen’! Pass. Agent, 
Apply for it. ©) CHICAGO. 


SUMMER HOMES 


IN VERMONT AND ON THE SHORES 
or LAKE CHAMPLAIN 


NEW illustrated book, describing mequale 
summer resort section, offering the BE BLE 
BOARD, hospitable people, outdoor ng 
boating, or perfect rest. Climate and scenery unsurpasse 
ces from $5 per week upwa 
ailed free, on receipt five cents postage, on appli- 
cation te 


A. W. or W. CUMMIN 
S.P.A., 353 Broadway. New York. G.P.A., St. Albans 


SUMMER COTTAGES 


thee RENT—On the ocean, at Wainscott, East Hamp- 
ton, L.I. , summer cottage, fully furnished 14 rooms; 
bath-houses on ocean; pier on —" surf- bathing, row- 


ing, sailing, golf and tennis on plac 
rs. W. D. WHIT New Haven. Conn. 


or ot-water Dat D 
c 


HE CA SR ILL COTTAGE OF 
S FRANCES E. WILLARD 
the “ Eagle’s Nest %) at Twilight Park, Haines Falls, 
ew York, is offered for rent for the coming season. It 
is two thousand feet above the sea, and commands a fine 
view of the Hudson River Valley and the Berkshire Hills. 
It is near the Squirrel Inn. Six rooms, furnished. A 
pagtograph may be seen at the office of The ¢ Jutlook. Also, 
at Twilight, a new twelve-room cottage ; artistic; fully fur- 
nished finely near Club- House; to private 
ily only; photo or particulars apply to Mary 
LATHBURY, Place, East Orange, New Jersey. 


SUMMER CAMPS 


CAMP A Sum- 
to Sept. %h. Study optional. py oh 
E. D. MONTANYE, Trenton, N. J. 


HOTELS AND RESORTS 
Canada 


ACADIA HOTEL 


TRACADIE, PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 
Unrivaled as a health and pleasure resort. Boating 

fishing, and surf-bathing. House opens June 15. Send 

for circulars. J. C. HALL, Manager. 


Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo, : The Antlers 
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Connecticut 


Massachusetts 


THE POCOTOPAUG 


Near Lake Pocotopaug, East Hampton, Conn. Homelike 
house ; clean rooms ; good beds ; excellent table ; fine boat- 
ing and fishing. Fer circulars address (Mrs.) C. B. BUELL. 
CREST VIEW 


SANITARIUM GREENWICH, CT. 


Enlesged, improved, in all respects; 
H. M- HITCHCOCK, M 


CHELSEA INN and COTTAGES 


Hampton Hill, Conn., Windham Co. Location on 

one of the highest ‘and most picturesque hill-tops in the 

State; ponneres pare supplies fresh vegetables, m 

and cream ; kinds of bernes; a great variety o wil 
owers. Comanes to rent in part or entire; rates from 

to $12 per week. Parties seeking a cool, quiet, health- 
1 and restful place in the copniry write for circular. 

E. WHITTAKER. 


Moseley’s New Haven House 


FRONTING YALE UNIVERSITY 
OPPOSITE THE GREEN 


NEW HAVWEN, CONN. 


Is one of the few older hotels that has been thoroughly 
modernized and is as comfortable as the newer hotels. 
The table is of the best quality, and board by the week at 
greatly reduced rates during Tul uly ang 4 August. Terms on 
application. . MOSELEY. 


Pequot House 
and Cottages 


NEW LONDON, CONN. 
NOW OPEN 
“ A delightful combination of seashore and country life at 
the Pequot.”’ 


A number of furnished cottages, with hotel service and 
board. to let for the season. 


For terms and circulars address 
BLANCHARD & HAGER 


WEANTINAUG INN 
New Milford, Conn. 


Under new management. Accommodations for coach- 
ing parties OSCAR FLORENCE, Manager. 


RIDGEFIELD. CONN. 


Cotta 
and information at 
ASSOCIATION, 3 Park Place, Newt — 


near first-class hotel (75 mats), 
E 


Maine 


HOUSE 


300 rooms. Rates, $2 to ve’ Fe r day. Season rates on 
application. BEE. Lessee and Manager. 


Ty’n=-y-Coed 
CAMPOBELLO ISLAND— 
PASSAMAQUODDY BAY 


Beautiful scenery; gigantic dnves; 
golf links. For rates, areuar addre 
JOHN A. S RLOCK, Eastport, Maine. 


“THE BAY VIEW” ¥ 


Saco, Me.—A uni resort ; and 
country combined. water ; — drainage ; 
accommodates 200. Send f oF ril ustrated klet. 

Mrs. E. MANSON & , Owners an Managers. 


PARKER HOUSE 


KENNEBUNKPORT, MAINE 


CHARLES S. PATTEN Proprietor 
Send for illustrated booklet 


Bluc Hill 


Near Mount Desert, Blue Hill, Me. 
WILL OPEN JUNE 20 
Perfect in all appointments; electric lights ; pure spring 
water; table unexcelled—of a New Engilandtype. Rates, 
$10 to $15, single; $18 to $25, double. For further par- 
ticulars address, until June 15th, H. L. BANKS,Manager, 
care Marlborough Hotel, Broadway & 36th St., New York. 


THE LOOKOUT 


(ON ISRAEL’S HEAD) 


New house ; very high; la rooms with grand ocean 
and country vies views; fine beac oa icturesque cliffs. 
. LITTLEFIELD, Ogunquit, Me. 


THE BEECHES 22.1 


For Recreation and Health. the 
Rest Cure. Send forcircular. AMMOND, M.D 


POPHAM BEACH, MAINE 
THE ROCKLEDGE 


FINEST VIEW ON THE ATLANTIC COAST 

A thoroughly modern first-class hotel. Excellent 

Cuisine, fine Orchestra, perfect drainage, grand beach and 

surf bathing. No hay fever. Rates reasonable. Address 
J. D. FORSYTH, Mer. 


THE HIGH ROCK up, 


The leading house. Good location ; good beach ;_ boat- 
ing, bathing, fishing, and pine woods. H. Littlefield. 


SEASIDE INN 


SEAL HARBOR, Mt. Desert Island, Me. 


Opens June 10. Send for ill. bookiot and rates. 
A. & J. CLEMENT. 


SUMMIT HOUSE BRistot, 


and Brambletye Cotta Beautifully jocated. A 
ful summer Rome, . pen June 15 to Sept. Send for 


circu y,AMAGE & ON Propr’s. 
PASSACONAWAY INN 
NOW OPEN 


GILLIS & MURRAY, MANAGERS’ 
York Cliffs, Maine, and 71 Broadway, New York. 


“One hour from Boston. 


Massachusetts 


Powder Point Hall 


and Cottages, DUXBURY, MASS. 


Good boating, bathing, and pppse-trees, Illustrated 
circular. ‘‘ The Pilgrim Tewn of Duxbury 


Hill’s 


First-class 1n all its appqiatmente. 


Mansion House 


Send for 


circular to WILLIAM HILL, Manager. 
GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


F. H. SAWYER, Proprietor 

Situated on a beautiful beach ; chs, gra rand harbor and ocean 
view ; picturesque scenery ; thing, boating, fishing, 
and de ightful drives; exce coe Cuisine ; luxurious beds; 
perfect drainage; wi n about June Ist. 


Every- 
thing new and clean. for circular. 


Sen 


BERKSHIRE HILLS 


PECK’S INN 


VAN Station, N. Y., N. H. & R., 
ERKSHIRE DIVISION 


SEASOS JUNE 1TONOV.1 Address for terms, &c., 
S INN, Great Barrington, Mass. 


THE ISLAND OF 


NANTUCKET 
30 Miles at Sea 


If you would stay at the leading hotel, 
it will be 


THE SPRINGFIELD 


Send for a copy of our illustrated 
pamphlet, Summer Seas,” which 
gives full information. 


C. H. MOWRY, Proprietor 


VERANDA HOUSE 


NANTUCKET 
Will o oo June 15th. 


, High, healthful; fine ocean 
views. easant, homelike our, accommodatin about 
100 guests. Mrs. PORT 


DAVENP 
| CAPE COD 


AWAY OUT TO SEA 
Write to Highland House, North Truro, Mass. 


Turks Head Inn 


ROCKPORT, MASS. 


Extreme point of Cape Ann, overlooking Thatcher's 

sland. Fine sea views and bathing beach. Will open 
for the peason in June. For plans and circulars address 
J. F. RVEY, The Ericson, 373 Commonwealth 


Ocean House 
Swampscott 


MASS.—Opens June 25th under the management of 
MEAD & BROOKS. For booklet and full information, 
address Mead & Brooks, Proprietors, Swampscott, Mass. 


BERKSHIRE HILLS 


THE GREYLOCK 


WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 


The best and moet. beautiful village, in the 
perusiices. For circulars or rates ad- 
dve SER AND VINING Prope 


NEW MARLBORO INN 


BERKSHIRE HILLS, MASS. 
1,500 feet above : fhe sea. Rates to suit the times. 


FARINTOSH 


THE PRESCOTT 


Kings Beach, Mass. 

GOOD ROADS FINE BATHING 
and a comfortable summer resting-place near Boston. 
Address Mrs. F. H. GOULD, Lynn, Mass 
THE HESPERUS 


Open June to Oct. pest in Jane and Sep- 
tember. E, Propr. 


Fine Ocean Views 
(Magnolia, Mass.) 
THE MAGNOLIA 


High, bold bluffs. Country 
Fine bathing beach, boating. driving, etc. 
Pamphlet of H. W. PRIEST, Proprietor. 


pleasures. 


No hay fever. 
Rockmere Point 


Marblehead "corraces 


Will open Ninth Season. For health, pure air, fine 
views, unequaled. Prominent headland; — 
beach for bathing, boating, and fishing grivate for 

ruests. Special rates for June. Address J. R.G LES. 


HOTEL TUDOR 


OPEN JUNE TO OCTOBER 


A hotel strictly of the First Clas 
WILLIAM CATTO, Proprietor. 


The Winne-egan Baker's island, 
The most charming summer resort on our New England 


coast. Opens qe Send for illustrated booklet. 
ATHAN R. MORSE. M.D.., Prop’r. 


New Hampshire 


BARTLETT, N. H. 


CAVE MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


Very pleasantly located, right in the heart of White 
Mountains; within 12 miles ef the famous Willey Slide, 
15 miles of the Notch, and an easy day’s trip to Mt. Wash- 


ington; all modern improvements : ; accommodates 75; 
$7 to $12 per week ; recuced dies for families remaining 
the full season. ENS, Bartlett, N. H. 


TheGRASIERCY 


1,600 feet above sea-level. Delightful summer home for 
ilies. Send for booklet. E. STIMPSON. 


THE UPLANDS 


AND COTTAGES, BETHLEHEM, N. H. 


Located on, the hi — towns, wide lawns 
t ero eating for 
te Bethle em. H. ABBOTT. Prop. 


An Ideal Mountain Resort 
Jerusalem Spring House 


CANAAN, N. H. 


Terms moderate. Special rates for June, Sept., and Oct. 
Jerusalem Spring Water challenges the world for its medi- 
cinal qualities, purity, and excellence. D.H. MAYNARD. 


Maine 
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New Hampshire 


SENTER HOUSE 
Centre Harbor, N. H. 


On beautiful Lake Winnipesaukee. A modern hote 
well equipped. Excellent cuisine. Location offers al 
advantages of both mountain and lake. 4 ine bass fishing. 

water su upply f from belknap Sprin : temperature oi 
ER, Manager. 


Hotel 


and Cottages 


HEART OF THE WHITE MTs. 


Golf link, wheel track, casino. Up to date 
in every respect. MAY TO NOVEMBER. 
J. W. DUDLEY & CO., Proprietors, 

Franconia, N. H. 


BLAIR’S HOUSE 


J.C. BLAIR & SON 
P. O. Address, BLAIR, N. H. 
Also Managers 


ASQUAM HOUSE 


P.O. Address, HOLDERNESS, N. H. 
Send for Circulars. 


INTERVALE, BET RVUE HOUSE 


n al 1. Fine views of the mountains. A fetty 
booklet is sent free. J. A. BARNES’ SO 


Jackson, White Mountains, N. H. 
The Iron Mountain House 


Will open June 1. Special rates upd ly 15. Send for 


HIGHLAND HOUSE 


JEFFERSON HIGHLANDS, N. H. 


Is now open. Fine location; large and ieasenl rooms; 

table sup oplied with cream and berries from large farm 

connecte Send for circulars, with plan of rooms, etc. 
J. L. POTTLE, Prop. 


PLINY RANGE HOUSE 


WHITE MOUNTAIN 
Gro. W. Crawrorp & Son, Jefferson Highland. N. H. 


write us and men- 
tion The Outlook for 
our illustrated cat- 
alogue. 


We make all kinds ofij/Frame 
Houses, large or small, Club 
Houses, Churches, Chapels, 
Cottages, &c. 


AMERICAN 
PATENT PORTABLE HOUSE 
MFG, CO. 

CORONA, N. Y. 

Near NEW YORK CITY, U.S.A. 


Just the thing for summer use, and easily 
handled. For camps, clubs, boat houses. 
make them all sizes, styles, and prices. If 
are méevesied, 


4 


Camping Houses 


> 


We 


We 


The New Mathewson 


Narragansett Pier, R. I. 
OPENS JUNE 20th 


Send for circulars and terms to 260 
Fourth Ave., N. Y., or F. H. SCOFIELD, 
Metropolitan Bldg., Madison Square, 
New York. 


New Hampshire 


New Jersey 


WHITE MIS. 


THE NEW MT. PLEASANT HOUSE 


OPENS JULY ist. The new cottage now open, with 
single and double rooms at low Shy Parlor-cars from 
New York throu aby daylight. /ERSON RE PRICE. 
Mers.; also of Hotel Ormond, F 


Sunset Hill House 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 
OPENS JUNE FIRST 


To give those who wish to go to the country early an 
opportunity to spend the most delightful month of the 
season in the midst of the finest scenery of the White 
Mountain region. Descriptive booklet sent on appli- 


cation to 
BOWLES & HOSKINS, 
Sugar Hill, N. H. 


For gelightfully located 
form house, accommodat- 


Summer Home g thirty guests, address 


SPOONER HILL HOUSE, Sagan Hill, N. H. 


The Grand 


1,100 feet above the sea. Season June 25 to Oct. 1 
HARRY A. EDGERLY, Proprietor 
220 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


White Mountains 


CRAWFORD HOUSE Opens June 2. 
SUMMIT HOUSE Opens June 2. 
FABYAN HOUSE Now Open. 
TWIN MT. HOUSE Opens June 2. 
BARRON, MERRILL & BARRON 
O. G. Barron, C. H. Merrill, W. A. Barron 


Inquire of H. W. MERRILL, 33 Union Square, N. Y. 


PROFILE HOUSE AND COTTAGES 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 
OPENS JUNE® CLOSES OCTOBER 1 
Address Hotel Vendtene Boston, or Profile House 


New Jersey 


THE FENIMORE 


and a half blocks from ocean; city 200. 
For circnlars addvess THOS. NOBLE, Asbury Park N. | 


ASBURY PARK, N. J. 


COLEMAN HOUSE 


Directly on the beach. Opens June 25. New passen- 


MARGETTS, Chief Clerk Pa 
No} SCHOFIELD, Madison Av NY. 


THE CHALFONTE 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


house evator and every modern 
for illustrated booklet. ROBERTS’ SONS. 


THE IRVINGTON 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


A cheerful, homelike hotel on the Beach; excellent 
table ; reasonable terms. CHAMBERS & HOOPES. 


CEAN REST, Ocean one: New Jersey. 


Directly on the beach ; porches; excel nt 
bathing and good table. ee 5.00 te to $7. 00 per week; 
$1.00 to $1.50 per day. "rs. § S. E. SCHERER. 


Add., 3643 Locust St. 


Long Branch 


West End Hotel and Cottages 


Cottages open Thursday, June 11. 
tel opens Thursday, June 25. 

New and improved toilet and bath arrangements on 
every floor of the hotel. Plans can be seen and engage- 
ments made 2 t the 
NEW ORK OFFICE 52 BROADWAY (ROOM 39) 

D. M. & W. E. HILDRETH, Proprietors. 


QrA SHORE COTTAGE, LONG BRANCH. 
—Excellent accommodation, directly on the beach, 
for self-supporting women Terms, rr — Apply, 
from 11-1 or 7-9 p.m., 18 E. 16th St., , Ae 


ON THE OCEAN 
“The Paradise of Wateri ine hes 
SEVEN MILES BELOW LONG BRANCH 


MONMOUTH HOUSE 


Spring Lake Beach, N. J. 


m from une 20 to October. 
MIN H. YARD, Proprietor. 


ive pamphlet containing terms and 


Write f descr 


information, al k Office, * 
tan Building, Square. 


WILBURTON-BY-THE-SEA 


SPRING LAKE, N. J. 
OPENS FOR THE SEASON ON 13TH. 
R. K. LETCHWORTH. 


EVERETT HOUSE 


n. Sail- 
ing and fishing. For terms address GEO's DAMS. 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


THE SHELBURNE 


On the Ocean Beach 
throughout E ience, in- 
cluding hot old water baths ssenger 
sourti , Manager. 


BERNARDSVILLE, N.J. 


SOMERSET INN 


AND COTTAGES Open a 3d 


N. H. _ TAFT & GREENLEAF. 


35 mee New Ya York, on the D., L. and W. 5 R. R. her 
lands via EN ‘top 
Ferry Ww. Barclay or ~ 


New York 
Heart of the Adirondacks 


ADIRONDACK 
LODGE 


Location perfect—a cool and delightful combination of 
lake, mountain. uisine and accommodations 
of the best. Beautiful shady walks: mountain-climbing, 
&c. Address New York Agency, 147 West 88th St. 


other advertisements in this department see 


t lowing pages.) 
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New York 


BLUE MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


2,000 feet above the sea. Finest views in 
Write forcirculars. TYLER M. MERW 


The Algonquin. cottages 
ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS 


magnificent scenery on Lower 

ight im apd ter ude 

ng. ‘. une Is et and terms on a - 
OHN HARD PNG. Algonquin, N NY. 


rondacks. 
, Prop. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


THE NIAGARA HOTEL, 
Cor. Porter Avenue and Seventh St. 
ness men to s charmingly located 
It is homelike 
cool rooms, with o 
from noise and Beauli 


conservatory. Rates Low 
Trolley Line. c. J. SPAULDING 


CATSKILL MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


Open June 20. 34% Hours from New York. 
CATSKILL House Co., Catskill, N. Y. 


BREEZE HILL xx. 


—_- view of Hudson River and mountains: large, 
ooms; drives unsurpassed; miles from New 
York; terms, $5to $10. Mrs. M. Es SUTHERLAND. 


CHATEAUGAY CHASM HOUSE 


CHATEAUGAY, N. Y.—Rates, $8 to 
June l. For pamphiet address GEO. H 


THE BANNER HOUSE 


Chateaugay Lake, N.Y. J.S. KIRBY, Prop’r. 


MI. MEENAHGA 


OPENS JUNE 2d 


A Summer Home, with S1x CoTTAGES CONNECTING. 100 
miles from New York. 1,500 ft. above sea-level. In the 
midst of great natural beauty. re water: dry, ex 
rating air; electric bells; gas; steam heat and w 
fires. Peculiarly attractive in June. For circulars and 
rates address U. E. TERWILLIGER, Ellenville. N. Y. 


GREYLOCH HALL 
FAR ROCKAWAY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
Information on application. Mrs. R. MOTT, Propr. 


THE HOFFORT COTTAGES 


FISHERS ISLAND, N. Y. 


via New London, Conn., are the ideal summer resort; 
average temperature, 10 degrees below mainland. Modern 
improvements. For particulars write to J. P. HOFF ORT. 


HE CARL MYERS BALLOON FARM, 
Frankfort, N.Y. Elegant country mansion; city 
conveniences; gas, best plumbing, 7 baths, spacious 
grounds, airy verandas, fine views; no home similarly 
ae ome open to the public. Circulars. 


The Highland House 


GARRISON-ON-HUDSON, N.Y. 

posite weet Point, 50 miles, 144 hours from 
New Yo ity. A select family hotel. Pure mountain 
air ; purest Spr Me water ; sanitary arrangements mod- 
ern an a specialty. 

RISON 


May. Write for booklet. 
GLEN LAKE HOUSE 
FAMILY HOTEL. TERMS REASONABLE 
Dry mountain air; beautiful scenery; fishing; Doating ; 


all anmsemen 
E. BIRDSALL + S. T. BIRDSALL, Prop. 
n La e, Warren Co., N. Y. 


BAY VIEW HOUSE, Lake George.—Beaut 
healthy location. Lar; $5 to on 
week. Photo at Outlook o Ad 
E. PEABODY, Gull } Bay, Lake ¢ George, N. Y. 


LAKE GEORGE—Hulett’s 


The most picturesque part of the Lake. Good table ; 
boating, bathing, my country attractions. Rates are 
Soderate and ¢ ere is plenty todo. For illustrated od 

address H. W. BUCKELL, Hulett’s Landing, N. Y. 


Catskill Mountains 
Hotel St. Charles 


OPENS JUNE Ist 


Delightful month in the mountains. Hotel complete 
with every modern convenience, including passenger ele- 
vator. For booklets. rates ete. , apply to F. H. Scor1ecp, 
Metro Buildi adison Square, New York; or 
to J. Burtis, Jr., Propr., Hunter, N. Y. 


New York 


New York 


CATSKILL MOUNTAINS 
THE ARLINGTON 


Now open. Beautiful location; very large rooms; hot 
and cold water on each floor; sanita system perfect. 
Address G. W. SHoEMAKER, Hunter, Greene Co., N. Y. 


TREMBLEAU HALL 


CHAMPLAIN, Port Kent, N. ¥Y. Open 
ne first. ’Bus meets all boats and trains. Write for 
booklet. FARRELL & ADGATE. 


FTER July Ist first-class board can be obtained at a 

very pleasant farm-house. Beautiful lake and moun- 

scenery, pleasant rooms, broad large lawn, 

ven Bear Howse pure water, deligh tfuldrives. One 

Station. Number limited. For 
terms, . MOORE, Peru, New York. 


THE INN AT HIGH POINT 


A high-altitude mountain resort. Elevation, 1,960 feet. 
No malaria, no mosquitoes. Good air, good food, pure 
water. New hotel, modern sanitary appliances, gas, 
water. Boating, fishing orchestra, etc. 

HN, Port Jervis, N. Y. 


THE GEM OF THE ADIRONDACKS 


LAKE DUANE 


Pa scenery; good fishing and boating; pure run- 
a, ring water throu out the house; bath-rooms, 
at, pe ee replace, and all conveniences. Fine 
yo and restf tful retreat in the woods and 
circulars write to 
Hotel Ayers, Lake N. Y. 


‘MORE BEAUTIFUL THAN THE BAY OF NAPLES” 
This is what Washington Irving said of 


Huntington Bay 


LOCUST LODGE. Cottages Attached 


-Now open. Special Prices for June. 
Address NELSON MAY, Huntington (L. I.), N. Y. 


WILLEY HOUSE 


IN THE ADIRONDACKS 


2,000 ft. above sea-level. For illustrated circular ad- 
dress HARVEY WILLEY, Keene, N. Y. 


FERNWOOD HALL 
LAKE OZONIA 


the most healthful and beautiful Homes in the 
A > Send for Booklet 
FREDERIC M. HEATH, = Potsdam, N. Y 


RICHFIELD SPRINGS, N. Y. 


Spring House 
and Baths 


OPEN JUNE 20th TO OCTOBER 


New York Office: 
Windsor Hotel. T. R. PROCTOR. 


Tne Adirondack Inn 


“THE COOLEST PLACE IN TOWN.” NO BAR. 
PROP’S, A. E. & A. R. ROGERS. 


Adirondack House 


KEENE VALLEY, N. Y. 
S. KELLEY, Prop’r. Illustrated Booklet on application. 


ESTES HOUSE, Adirondacks 


Booklet sent_on application, to J. H. ESTES, Prop., 


Keene Valley, Essex 


EENE VALLEY, N. ¥. TAHAWUS 

HOUSE, Nearest Hotel to summit of Mount 

arcy. In immediate vienity of fine huntin and 
fishing. W. EGGLEFIE 


LUME COTTAGE, KeeneValley,N.Y.—Heart 
of Ad’ to all others ; magnificent 
views; very healthfu ks and drives; abundant 
delicious water; pan mt Ree table; illus. circ.; $8 and 


ADIRONDACKS 


HOTEL CHILDWOLD 


AND COTTAGES 
On LAKE MASSAWEPIE 
For illustrated and aiding particulars ad- 
dress New York 626 ty mitding, 150 Nassau St. 
NGOLD, Manager. 


“COMFORT AND EXCELLENCE IN 
EVERY DETAIL” 


UNDER-CLIFF 


Lake Placid, Adirondacks 


Only afew rooms and one small cottage unengaged. 
Opens June 25th; closes about September 25th. 

A refined patronage. Perfect sanitation. 

A family resort. Make application at once. 
Circulars and information of The Outlook. 


WOOLSEY HOUSE 


LIVINGSTON MANOR, SULL. CO., N. Y. 


1,500 feet above the sea. Accommodates seventy-five. 
JOHN W. BUSSEY, Prop’r 


rR VIEW COTTAGE, Luzerne, N. Y. 

One of the most picturesque houses on the banks 
of the Hudson River. Rates, $7.00 to $10.00 per week. 
Special rates to families. Miss Carrie Whittemore, Prop. 


ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS 


Leland House and Cottages 


SCHROON LAKE, N. Y. 


This resect will oqen Jupe 24. Baseball 
tennis courts, bathing, king, bags any and trout {ishing 


Hotel Uncas y 


New hotel; appointments com lete ;: rates are moder- 
ate ; steamers ion at hotel ircular, reference, and 
terms. Address SMITH EXTON, Silver Bay, N. Y. 


Excelsior Spring Hotel 


SARATOGA, N. Y., is unique in that it combines all 
the advanta s of a a great resort with the pure air, 
et, and t "greater freedom of the country. O 

third seasorf un present NCE Pe 1. 
trated booklet. EN Proprietor. 


Dr. Strong's Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


For bealth or pleasure. The supgntmente of a first- 
class Hotel. evator, electric bells, sun-parlor, and 
promenade on the roof. Suites of rooms with baths. Mas- 
ge, Electricity, all baths and health Ane ha, New 
Turkish, Russian, and Natu Sulphur-Water baths. 
tonic air, Saratoga water, croquet, lawn -tennis, 
Open all the vear. Send for illustrated circular. 


Summer Rest Springs 


Open June 10th. 
Good table. Moderate rates. M. E. MORSE, Prop. 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


UNITED STATES HOTEL 


SEASON OF 1896 
Open from June 15 to October 1 
SPECIAL RATES POR LUNE, JULY, AND 
SEPTE ER 


For rates and other particulars apply to 


ADIRONDACKS 


The Chateaugay 


At Upper Chateaugay Lake 


agnificent location. Modern house. Reasonable rates. 
All outdoor sports. No yey fever. For terms, etc., ad- 
ss C. W. BACKUS, Merrill, N. Y. 


BOARD-—25 minutes, Harlem or N. H. 
R. Shady lawns; fruit, berries, vegetables, cream : 

large rooms; parlor an ibrary. References exchan 

138 W. 4th St.. Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


Mizzen Top Hotel 


Quaker Hill, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 
Two hours from New —_ Harlem R.R. A first- 
class family hotel. une 1,200 feet elevation. 
N. Ss. HOWE, = Proprietor 
Post-Office and R. R. Station, Pawling, N. Y. 


TOMPKINS, GAGE & PERRY 
SAYVILLE, 


THE ELMORE 


Select family hotel, delightfull aaah on Great South 
Bay. Opens June 10. Jas. L. SPAULDING, Proprietor. 


LAKE GEORGE 


{Silver Bay House 


OPEN JUNE TO OCTOBER 


A select family resort. Sanitary conditions are the best. 
Absolutely pure mountain spring water. Milk, vege- 
tables, and fruits from the hotel farm and gardens. Large 
recreation hall de d from main house. Best bathing 
beach on the Lake. Saddle-horses, carriages, and a_fine 
fleet of rowboats. ~ to best ame in N. Y. 
and Brooklyn. Terms very modera ciai for June. 
Photo. Booklet sent. jl. 7 WILSON, Si ver Bay, N. Y. 
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Cayuga Lake House 


SHELDRAKE, N. YW. 


No Mosquitoes ; No Dampness; No Malaria. 
Curative Sulphur | Springs; electric lights; glevater 


orcheStra; 200-acre fa Rood bicycling: For illustrate 
pamphlet ‘address DUDL VS. NY, Proprietor. 


ATCHINSON HOUSE 


STAMFORD, N. WV. Elevation 2,000 feet 
Write for Booklet. W. D. ATCHINSON, Prop. 


CHURCHILL HALL 


STAMFORD, N. Y. 
Healthful, Homelike, Attractive. Send for descriptive 
and illustrated Gpeutes with opinions of Henry Ward 


Beecher and Dr. Abbott 
echer ang M.D., Stamford. N. Y. 


GREENHURST 
CATSKILLS G EEN 

First class in all respects, recently en ed and im- 
proved. Open grate fires. Bath-rooms and clesets. Sani- 
tary connection with village sewer. Terme reasonable. 
For circulars and all particu address E. E. Dyxe. 


“THE CATSKILLS” 
The Greycourt Inn 


STAMFORD, 
Electricity. Send for circular. S. J. BROWN. 


HUBBELL COTTAGE 


rovements. La Price 
. P. Huppecr, 


INGLESIDE 


STAMFORD, N. Y. 


Now open. For rates address 


New Grant House 


STAMFORD, 


n June Ist to Nov. Ist. Elevation, 1 ft. For 
booklet address JOHN P. GRANT, Prop. 


W Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N.Y. 
indlemere Magnificent scenery ; beautiful 
drives; shade, lawns, piazzas, sun-parlor. mmutation, 
ll cts. each way. Address as above. 


NEPTUNE BRINE BATHS 


For Rheumatism, Gout, and Nervous Diseases 


The Glen Springs 


A Sanatorium for those Seeking 
Health and Rest 


medical staff experienced in the use of the Waters. 
A approves¢ appliances and modern improve- 
ALL Forms or Barus. 


VALUABLE MINERAL SPRINGS 


NEPTUNE SPRING is a 67 per cent. Brine, contain- 
ng the est amount of Chloride of Calcium of any 
Spring in the world. Location overlooks thirty miles of 

neca Lake. Send for illustrated pamphlet. 


WM. E. LEFFINGWELL, Manager, Watkins, N.Y 


IN THE LAND), 
OF 
PEACE 
The Ontio, Unadilla, N. Y. 
THOUSAND ISLANDS 


ong most charming resorts: the yaw 
core BI HOTEL, at 1000 Island Park, N 
and the HOTEL WESTMINSTER R, Westmiuster Park. 
_—~ Bay, N. Y.; great family modern 
and first-class ; “charwes moderate. Send for descriptive 
~ and terms. 
H. F. INGLEHART & SON, Proprietors. 


modera 
Circulars application. 


E. O. COVEL. 


THE SANITARIUM 


UNION SPRINGS, ON CAYUGA LAKE, N.Y. 
An Ideal Place for health, rest, or wy Pure air 
and water. electricit mansenge rooms and 
generous table. for circular. 


NKLIN PIERCE, 


THOUSAND ISLANDS 


THE FRONTENAC 


ST. LAWRENCE RIVER 


This may of of the 1,000 Islands offers 
or health rest, recreation, and | 


Frontenac, 


GROVE COTTAGE, on Lake 
3 miles south of Hotel Champlain. Large, 

rooms ; broad piazzas ; wees and boating bet 

ing, and fishing. Circu H. REED, Valcour, N.Y. 


Wawbeek Lodge 


ADIRONDACKS 


THE HOTEL dey, AND COTTAGES 


in location and intments. 
SELECT NAGE. 
Guides, Ne Launch, 
ond. Saddle Horses. 
URIAH WELCH, Mer. 
Address Wawbeek P. O., Franklin Co. N. Y., or Fifth 
Avenue Hotel, New York. 


WALTER’S SANITARIUM 


Walter’s Park, Wernersville, Pa. 


In the mountains of Pennsylvania, only 2 hours from 
Philadelphia, 4‘4 hours from New York. mostjbeau- 
tiful of locations. No Malaria, M: uitoes, or Dew. Air, 


Water, and Scenery unexcelled i my gay or America. 
Buildings of meuntain granite. Electric and Bells; 
Hydraulic —y H 


ysicians - 25 years’ ex- 
. ing, Cro- 
quet. Dilla 
Be sure to ly WALTER'S, 
Always, WALTER’S SANITARIUM 
Park, or Wernersville, Pa. 


Rhode Island 


THE WESTPORT INN 


Westport-on-Lake Champlain, N « W. Fine 
climate. rt Mountain water. Health 
rd very high. No mosquitoes. Mrs. O. C. Daniell,Man. 


SOPER HOUSE, Windham,N.Y. 


— htfully situated in the heart of the Catskills. 
wn, beautifully shaded; br piazzas 
ites | from the grandest view in the State. Guests taken 
to churchesfree. Cuisine excellent. 


unsurpassed. Terms $5.00 
and upwards per week. Good accommodatiuns, good 
. Accommodation for 100. De- 


table, good roads for cling 
‘HOTEL, Windham, N. 


scriptive circulars. 


Oregon 


RTLAND, OR.—THE PORTLAND. One 
of the most complete and elegant hotels in this 
country; American plan; ee 00 per ony and upward. 
ARMORE, Manager. 


Pennsylvania 


THE GLENWOOD 


WATER GAP, Pa. 

, popular and healthy mountain resort 
hig cool, delighttal large shady grouuds; fine 
boating. and fishi in rooms; 


best 
SEND POR CIRCULAR JOHNSON BRO Bay 


Mountain House 
Delaware Water Gap, Pa. 


Twenty-sixth season. A comfortable, attractively lo- 
cated, popu house at this well-known resort 
for circular. Mrs. THEO. HAUSER & SON. 


~ 


WATER GAP HOUSE 


DELAWARE WATER GAP, PA. 


Situated in the Blue Ridge, in northern Pennsylvania 
2% hours from New York by D., L. & W. R_R. Healehtul 
and beautiful. Opens June 10. L.W. BRODHEA 


Glen Summit Hotel 


private 
For and other ED. 
Scuorte.p, Metropolitan Build’g, Madison to 


MOUNTAIN SUNSET HOUSE 
WERNERSVILLE, PA. 


pol 4 hrs. f York 
water; coo aos. Booklet free. 


a pOARD: pure mountain air; good water ; 
ce_drives; cheap rates. Send circular and 
terms to THEO. REICHARD, Prop., MOUNTAIN 


VIEW HOUSE, Mount Bethel, Pe 


THE MASSASOIT 


NARRAGANSETT PIER, R. L 
Now open. Terms reasonable. J. BABCOCK. 


The Queen of Americah Watering-Places 


Leland’s Ocean House 


NEWPORT, R. L 


Season of 18% opens June 25th. Long and favorably 
known as the most fashionable Summer Hotel in America. 
Warren LELAND, Jr., Mgr. NewYork office, 306 Sth Ave. 


WATCH HILL, R. I. 


Plimpton Hotel and Annexes 


OPEN SATURDAY, JUNE 20 
under entirely new management. A comfortable seaside 


home at very reasonable rates. al ti circulars and other 
information ad FRED S. AMER. 


Tennessee 


MT. NEBO SPRINGS ° CHILHOWEE 


Altitude, 2,500 ft.; water: no dew; = 
Circulars. A. A. WILSON, Gamble, Tennessee. 


Vermont 


POWERS HOUSE “4 


Summer home. Write for descriptive let. 
R. F. POWERS, Propr. pamph 


The Montvert 


Vermont 
Celebrated for its magnificent scenery, bracing air 
drives, and Mineral Springs, which possess medicinal 
ing properties which have made their fame worldwide. 
an 000 feet above the sea, its elevated position ensures a 
atmosphere in which malaria is unknown, and where 
~ erers from hay fever obtain immediate relief. 
Accommodstions for 350. Appointments, cuisine, and 
service of the highest order. Send for pamphlet, terms, etc. 
E. W. EAGER, Manager 
THE HANOVER, 2 E. 15th St., New York City 


CRESCENT VALLEY HOUSE 


right. For circulars, C.B.HALL. 


ARCADIA RETREAT 


In the Green Mts. 


Anidea| place for: rest and recreation. Beautifu 
pare ais air; pure water; ing and ting. Info 
tlook office or address J.R. Parker, West B 


HOTEL ALPHIN Bath Coun 


hundred ya 
from the Mammoth Bath House. All modern improve- 
nts; opens June 10th, 1896; n throughout 
the entire year. 


Address Proprietor 


West Virginia 


Old Sweet Springs — 


SWEET SPRINGS, W. VA. 


Open, ay 15th, 1896. The most beautiful and 
hea of al mountain resorts ; all kinds of amuse- 
$s in every respect ; rates to suit the times. 


ments; first-c 


For descriptive etc., address A. E. WHITE, Mer. 


Alt 


e 


trate 


- 


Pennsylvania 
4 
| 
4 
. 
ry: 2 
} 
h 
GLEN SUMMIT, PA. Virginia = 
PEN JUNE 20. On L. V. R. R.. four and — a 
If hours from New York; 2,000 feet elevation ; finest ty, *S 
ving and bicycling, and all other amusements ; first- | - ae 
t 
e 
“a 


